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BTplans 
windfall 
challenge 


Collision  looms 
on  Brown  hit-list 


Wchoba  Bannister,  Simon 
Starts  and  Cetta  Weston 


RZTISH  Tele- 
com. one  of  Brit- 
ain's  biggest 
i companies,  was 
’ last  night  on  col- 

Uslon  course 

with  the  Government  alter 
threatening  to  mount  a legal 
challenge  to  its  planned  £5 
billion  windfall  tax. 

The  privatised  BAA  air- 
ports group  also  warned  it 
would  go  to  the  courts  if  nec- 
r.vviry  lu  avoid  the  Chancel- 
lor. Gordon  Brown's,  utilities 
hit-list. 

The  threat  to  blow  a hole  in 
I^i  hour's  wclfarp-io-work  pro- 
gramme came  as  the  telecom 
giant  announced  record 
annual  profits  or  £3.2  billion 

equivalent  to  £101  a second 

and  its  chairman.  Sir  Iain 
V: i J lance,  admitted  he  had 
voted  Labour  at  the  election. 

labour  lias  said  it  wonts  to 
raise  a i least  £3  billion  from 
the  tax  on  Urn  privatised  utili- 
ties to  pay  for  getting  250.000 
young  and  long-term  unem- 
ployed i»iiple  kick  to  work. 
But  the  assumption  is  the 
Chancellor  emiW  raise  up  to 
£5  billion  — an  amount  the 
City  believe*  the  utilities 
could  easily  boar  without  cut- 
ting shareholder  pa v -outs. 

ItT  and  the  1SAA  have  al- 
ways nrgueil  i hat  They  should 
not  be  iiieludiHl  in  the  tax  but 
wept  further  yeMeniay  by 
threatening  a direct  legal 
challenge 

The  Prune  Minister  last 
night  insisted  th.il  the  Gov- 
*Ttimoiil  would  not  bo  blown 
off  eoiiru- 

Rut  Sir  lam  said.  "If  we  are 
stung  in  3 big  way  through 
this  tax.  and  if  u could  Ik* 
nhailciigeit  legally,  then  we 
otre  it  to  our  shareholders  t» 
challenge  it. 

"We  have  elviUengint  previ- 
ous governments  In  the 
mutts  in  Kurupo  and  won. 

. and  we  wuuUl  haw  no  second 
thoughts  in  doing  it  with  the 
present  pn  rmmi’nt  also.  We 
would  be  very  sad  to  start  a 
■ partnership  with  Labour  on 
that  ftwrinti  “ 

The  privatised  airports  op- 
erator.  BAA.  said  the  Govern- 
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menfs  handling  of  the  issue 
was  “verging  on  irresponsi- 
bility”. It  had  been  unable  to 
establish  whether  it  would  be 
hit  by  the  levy,  and  share- 
holder confidence  had  been 
affected  by  the  uncertainty. 

The  group  said:  "We  have 
also  made  it  clear  to  the  Trea- 
sury that  we  would  not  expect 
to  be  included  and  we  are  tak- 
ing legal  advice." 

Labour’s  windfall  levy  will 
form  the  centrepiece  of  Mr 
Brown's  first  Budget,  sched- 
uled for  either  June  10  or  July 
I.  Ahead  of  the  election,  the 
Chancellor  took  legal  opinion 
on  his  detailed  plans,  and  this 
showed  that  any  challenge  in 
British  or  European  courts 
was  likely  to  fall. 


The  Chancellor  has  refused 
to  say  publicly  which  compa- 
nies will  be  hit  and  by  how 
much.  But  he  has  said  the  tax 
will  be  aimed  at  excess  profits 
of  privatised  companies,  “li- 
censed and  regulated  by  stat- 
ute". Although  BT  and  BAA 
fall  into  this  category,  they 
argue  that  they  are  neither 
monopolies  nor  utilities. 

The  Paymaster  General. 
Geoffrey  Robinson,  has  given 
the  privatised  companies 
until  file  end  of  this  month  to 
lobby  him.  Many  are  adopting 
a lower  profile  than  BT  and 
BAA. 

Scottish  Power,  which  yes- 
terday reported  a 38  per  cent 
increase  in  profits  to  £558.4 
million  said  it  would  mnfep 
its  arguments  to  the 
Treasury. 

That  line  was  also  adopted 
by  BG  pic,  one  of  the  de- 
merged parts  of  British  Gas. 

BTs  chairman  claimed  that 
the  Government  had  no  man- 
date to  impose  the  tax  on  the 
telecoms  giant  Sir  Iain  said 
no  Labour  spokesman  or  min- 
ister has  referred  to  BT  in 
connection  with  the  windfall 
tax  on  excess  profits. 

“I  would  not  have  voted 
Labour  to  put  this  govern- 
ment into  power  if  BT  had 
been  named  in  the  mani- 
festo.” he  said. 

“We  are  not  a monopoly,  we 
are  not  a utility,  and  we  pay 
substantial  corporation  tax. 
To  line  up  BT  with  the  mo- 
nopoly utilities  to  be  pun- 
ished with  a windfall  levy 
would  be  quite  perverse.” 

But  he  promised  that  the 
group  would  not  be  peevish 
and  refuse  to  co-operate  with 
Labour  in  other  areas. 

BT  has  put  a lot  of  effort 
into  building  a working 
relationship  with  the  Labour 
Party.  This  led  to  Mr  Blair's 
surprise  announcement  at 
Labour's  1995  party  confer- 
ence that  he  had  done  a deal 
with  BT  which  would  link 
every  school,  hospital  and  li- 
brary to  the  information 
superhighway  free  of  charge. 

BT  is  looking  to  Labour  to 
remove  the  ban  which  pre- 
vents it  from  using  its  net- 
work to  broadcasting  enter- 
tainment to  the  home  and  to 
allow  it  to  buy  the  40  per  cent 
of  the  Cellnet  mobile  phone 
business  it  does  not  already 
own. 

BT  managed  to  lift  its  full 
year  pre-tax  profits  to  £3.2 
billion  despite  having  to 
reduce  its  prices  by  £840  mil- 
lion to  meet  Its  regulatory 
price  cap. 


Those  were  the  days 
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A photographic  collage  on  the  Huntingdon  club’s  walls  is  captioned  ‘Friday  September  20. 1996 — Relaunch  Day’ 

Last  orders  at  Major’s  constituency  club 


Luke  Harding 


T 'HEBE  was  a funereal 
I air  among  the  handful 
I of  elderly  drinkers 
who  had  gathered  at  Hun- 
tingdon Conservative  Club 
yesterday  lunchtime. 

“It’s  sad.”  Maurice  Wig- 
ley  said  dolefnHy,  as  he 
sipped  a whisky  at  the  bar. 
“We  can’t  make  it  pay.  TTie 
only  thins  is  to  close  it.” 
These  are  dark  days  for 
John  Mqjor.  He  has  lost  an 
election,  badly.  His  party  is 
at  war  with  itself.  And  yes- 
terday the  former  prime 
minister  woke  up  to  dis- 
cover his  local  Conserva- 
tive Club  is  closing  down 
because  of  lack  of  support. 

Inside  the  faded  Vic- 
torian building,  the  por- 
trait of  Mr  Major  — as  well 
as  those  of  the  Queen,  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and 
Baroness  Thatcher  — has 
already  been  taken  down. 
Only  a stain  on  the  ancient 
yellow  wallpaper  in  the  bar 


hints  at  their  presence.  In 
happier  times,  Mr  Major 
would  came  here  to  cele- 
brate his  triumphs:  his  cor- 
onation as  party  leader  and 
his  pundit- defying  1992 
election  victory.  Away 
from  the  cares  of  office,  he 
would  often  pop  in  for  a 
pint  when  back  In  his  H un- 


it brought  in  Sky  TV 
and  cut  the  price  of 
Sunday  lunch,  but 
it  was  all  to  no  avail 


tingdon  constituency.  He 
last  dropped  round  the  Sat- 
urday before  the  election. 

The  club  is  to  shut  on 
Sunday  afternoon  after  29 
years.  On  the  notfeeboard 
in  the  foyer  stand  the 
words  “Car  boot  sale 
17.5.97.  Cancelled.” 

Over  the  last  decade  the 
club  has  faced  an  enemy 


more  deadly , and  more  cer- 
tain. than  the  Labour  Party 
— the  Grim  Reaper,  who 
has  been  cutting  a demo- 
graphic scythe  through 
Conservative  activists  up 
and  down  the  land. 

“We  have  lost  a lot  of  our 
older  members  in  recent 
years  and  the  youngsters 
are  not  interested  in  join- 
ing,” Roger  Juggins,  the 
club  chairman,  said 
yesterday. 

In  January  1994  it 
emerged  that  the  club  had 
built  up  debts  of  nearly 
£20.000.  Membership  sank 
to  500,  but  few  of  them  ever 
turned  up. 

The  committee  did  its 
best.  It  introduced  Sky  TV, 
cut  the  prices  on  its  Sunday 
lunches  (£6.95  for  egg  may- 
onnaise, roast  beef,  and 
pudding),  and  brought  in 
guest  beers  — including 
Cobbold’s  Election  Special 
Last  month.  The  beer’s 
pump  was  still  decorated 
with  a blue  rosette  yester- 
day. 4*It*s  a good  pint,”  one 


Straw  to  halt  imprisonment  of  fine  defaulters 


Home  Secretary’s  reform  plans 
aim  to  free  up  6,000  jail  places 


Alan  Travis 
Homo  Affairs  Editor 

aACK  Straw,  the*  Home 
S»«crrtary,  is  to  hah  the 
jailing  of  fine  defaulters. 
Including  1 .300  women  a year, 
drop  plans  to  abolish  the 
right  to  jury  trials,  and  Intro 
dure  other  criminal  justice 
reforms  which  will  free  up  m 
6,000  prison  places. 

Mr  Straw  also  intend**-  to 
reduce  the  huge  remand  i*op 
ulatloti  of  prisoner*  await  mg 
trial  by  introducing  a manda 


tnrv  110  day  time  limit,  be- 
yond which  they  cannot  be 
kept  in  custody. 

The  moves  are  part  of  a 
package  to  lx*  announced  over 
the  next  few  weeks,  disman- 
tling key  parts  of  the  criminal 
justice  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Michael  Howard. 

' But  the  Home  Secretary  is 
unlikely  to  go  as  far  as  declar- 
ing an  immediate  amnesty  for 
selected  inmates  to  reduce  the 
n-coni  60,000  prison  popula- 
tion Penal  reformers  yester- 
day pressed  the  Home  Secre- 
Jafy  to  use  "an  executive 


release  programme"  similar 
to  that  announced  by  Douglas 
Hurd  in  the  late  1980s.  when 
2,000  petty  offenders  were 
freed  to  create  prison  space. 

Mr  Straw  is  also  reviewing 
the  future  of  Conservative 
plans  to  build  a £100  million 
national  network  of  private 
child  Jails.  Only  one  of  the 
five  contracts  to  build  and 
run  the  "secure  training  cen- 
tres" for  12-  to  14-year-olds 
was  let  by  the  time  of  the  gen- 
eral election. 

Ministers  are  now  consider- 
ing dropping  four  of  the  five 
and  opening  negotiations 
with  Group  4 over  the  future 
use  of  the  fifth,  at  Cookbam 
Wood.  Kent. 

The  Home  Secretary  said 


yesterday  that  prison  num- 
bers were  rising  so  fast  he  did 
not  think  it  was  “even 
remotely  possible”  to  get  the 
population  down  in  the  short 
term. 

The  decision  to  halt  the  jail- 
ing of  fine  defaulters,  includ- 
ing some  who  are  lone  moth- 
ers facing  multiple  debt 
problems,  will  be  welcomed 
by  penal  reformers,  although 
magistrates  have  argued  that 
they  need  the  power  because 
of  the  large  numbers  who  pay 
up  “at  the  prison  gate.” 

Mr  Straw  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce shortly  that  he  will 
implement  this  power  which 
is  already  on  the  statute  book 
as  part  of  the  Crime  (Sen- 
tences) Act 


The  Home  Secretary  also 
intends  to  ditch  plans  to  abol- 
ish the  historic  right  to  elect 
for  jury  trial  — a move  an- 
nounced by  Mr  Howard  in 
February  as  part  of  a package 
to  save  £70  million  a year. 

This  will  affect  about  24,000 
defendants  a year  who  are 
charged  with  crimes  such  as 
theft,  burglary,  and  some  sex 
offences,  and  are  given  the 
choice  of  having  their  cases 
heard  in  the  magistrates  or 
crown  courts. 

However.  Mr  Straw  in- 
tends to  press  ahead  with 
other  reforms  to  the  criminal 
justice  system,  which  came 
out  of  the  same  internal 
review  into  ways  of  cutting 
delays  carried  out  by  Martin 


Narey.  a Home  Office  civil 
servant  The  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  end  the  "adjourn- 
ment culture”  in  courts  in 
England  and  Wales. 

For  example,  defendants 
who  plead  guilty  will  be  dealt 
with  next  day  by  magistrates 
but  will  lose  the  right  to  legal 
aid-funded  lawyers. 

Mr  Narey  also  proposed 
that  17-year-olds  were  now 
"too  sophisticated”  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  youth  courts. 

Home  Office  estimates  say 
that  these  measures,  together 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Scot- 
tish UO  day  remand  limit  in 
England  and  Wales,  could  In 


grizzled  club  member  said, 
tapping  the  pump. 
“Strong.” 

In  a fitting  epitaph  to  the 
Major  years,  three  of  the 
last  people  to  be  put  on  the 
dole  by  his  administration 
are  employed  by  Hunting- 
donshire Conservative 
Club.  Two  barmen  and  a 


part-time  gardener  are  now 
seeking  alternative 
employment. 

But  every  cloud,  as  they 
say,  has  a silver  lining  of 
sorts.  “We  won  back  con- 
trol of  the  county  council," 
Mr  Wigley  said,  brighten- 
ing. “We’re  pretty  elated 
about  that,  1 can  tell  you.” 


Prague  Writers’ 
Festival  1997 


Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  OW  Town  Square,  at  7 pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 


the  medium  term  lead  to  be- 
tween 5,000  and  6.000  prison 
places  being  Creed. 


V ",  l\m* 


Britain 


Nigel  Bern?,  the 

former  world  boxing 

champion,  was 

cleared  of  attacking 
a businessman  he 
had  once  “treated 
Oke  a brother". 


World  News 


Zaire's  army 

command  began  secret 

contacts  with  rebel 
leaders  behind 
President  Mobutu's 
back  to  try  to  avoid 
ananchy  in  Kinshasa. 
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Tuesday  24  June 

E.L.  Doctorow 
Martin  Vo  pen  lea 

NuaJa  Ni  Dhomhnaill 
Viola  Rscherovd 

Wednesday  26  June 

Andre  du  Bouchet 
Boland  Jooris 
Vladimir  Knvfinek 
Giuseppe  Conte 

Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  Appetfeld 
Zinovy  Zinik 
Jana  Stroblovd 
Raoul  Schrott 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
Elena  Stefbi 
Dimitris  Noltas 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 
Hanna  Krail 
Michael  March 
Antonio  Franco  Alexandra 


USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 

Great  Britain 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 

Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 


The  Prague  Writers’  Festival  is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director,  Michael  March,  RevoluCnf  28. 110  00 
Prague  1 . Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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The  Guardian  Friday  May  16 1997 


Court  of  Appeal  rules  that  ex-MP’s  action  against  Guardian  and  Granada  must  be  heard  by  judge  only 

squaring  up  to  No  jury  for  Aitken  libel  trial 

the  1 0-year  test  m * 


Simon  Hoggart 


DENNIS  Skinner  asked 
the  Leader  of  the  House. 
Mrs  Taylor,  to  arrange 
for  all  the  Tory  party  leader- 
ship contenders  to  get  equal 
tune  at  the  despatch  box.  She 
said  she  would  do  what  she 
could,  if  anyone  asked  her. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Peter 
Lilley  rose  to  launch  his  bid  in 
a debate  on  welfare.  He  made  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  new  Gov- 
ernment i It  is  already  the  cus- 
tom among  former  ministers 
to  allege  that  in  two  weeks,  the 
country  has  been  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  depre- 
dations inflicted  on  us  all.  And 
if  it  hasn't,  that  is  due  to  18 
years  of  beneficent  Tory  rule.) 

“It  is  an  unpalatable  truth 
that  it  was  the  Conservative 
Party  which  lost  the  election, 
not  the  Labour  Party  which 
won  it 

“It  was  certainly  not  a ring- 
ing endorsement  of  the 
Labour  Party . . . there  was  lit- 
tle enthusiasm  for  them  on  the 
doorstep,  and  they  ended  with 
fewer  votes  this  time  than 
John  Major  secured  in  1992." 

( Curiously . he  named  Mr 
Major,  which  is  against  the 
rules  of  order  for  sitting  mem- 
bers. Clearly,  in  Mr  Lilley’s 
mind,  the  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  already  been  Tipp- 
exed  out) 

“They  have  been  elected  on 
a bogus  prospectus ...”  On  he 
went  It  was  meant  to  sound 
like  thunder,  but  it  came  out 
like  a little  light  drizzle. 
Watching  Mr  Lilley  trying  to 
rant  is  like  seeing  a chartered 
accountant  in  a temper  it 
doesn't  work,  and  it's  even  a 
touch  embarrassing. 

And  there's  another  prob- 
lem Tor  the  six  candidates,  too; 
every  time  they  speak,  their 


I colleagues  will  be  thinking: 
"He's  not  so  bad.  but  for  10 
! whole  years?”  I fear  Mr  Lilley 
didn't  pass  the  10-year  test. 

(Others  will  no  doubt  do 
worse.  Michael  Howard,  for 
example,  wouldn't  pass  the  10 
minute  test) 

Suddenly  we  were  treated  to 
a short  but  sublime  momenL 
Michael  Fabricant  rose  in  his 
place,  and.  Tor  no  apparent 
reason,  pointed  out  that  in  his 
new  constituency  of  Lichfield. 

, unemployment  was  only  2 per 
] cent 

This  was  presumably  meant 
I as  praise  for  the  outgoing  gov- 
ernment. But  when  will 
Mickey  realise  that  be  has  to 
switch  sides?  I insist  that, 
next  week  at  the  latest  be 
1 rages  that  "in  the  fair  city  of 
Lichfield  unemployment 
reached  the  totally  unaccept- 
able level  of  2 per  cent  The 
obscenity  of  the  ravaged  lives 
. . . this  heartless,  uncaring 
government  which  should 
hang  its  bead  in  shame.” 

Later  Mickey  made  a 
speech,  which  raised  two  mys- 
teries. Why  was  it  partly  in 
German?  And  why  is  his  suit 
jacket  several  sizes  too  big? 
MPs  are  well  paid,  and  do  not 
need  to  have  their  tailoring 
done  at  Oxfam  shops. 

Earlier,  Mrs  Taylor  had 
answered  a slew  of  questions 
about  Prime  Minister's  Ques- 
tion Time.  Innumerable 
Tories  affect  to  be  outraged  by 
the  Government's  decision  to 
replace  the  twice-weekly 
shouting  match  with  a single, 
double-length  civics  lesson,  at 
which  we  will  be  invited  to 
pnrirfip  in  Mr  Blair's  stream  of 
consciousness. 

(Of  course,  we  sketch  writ- 
ers are  outraged.  The  last 
thing  we  want  is  calm,  ratio- 
nal politicians.  But  how  many  i 
key  constituencies  can  the 
four  of  us  swing?) 

But  what  do  the  Tories 
think  will  happen?  Will  cab 
drivers  rave:  "The  decision  to 
replace  two  15-minute  ses- 
sions with  a single  half-hour 
one  is  to  my  mind  quite  dis- 
gusting. Call  that  accountabil- 
ity? I mean.  I voted  for  this  lot. 
but  never  again,  narramean?” 

I think  not 


Kamal  Ahmed 


Review 


Argument  wins 
out  over  anarchy 


Michael  Billington 

Marat/Sade 

Olivier 

PETER  Weiss's  play 
Marat/Sade  became  a 
post-war  landmark 
largely  because  of  a legendary 
production  by  Peter  Brook  at 
the  Aldwych  in  1964:  an  unfor- 
gettable essay  in  violence  and 
study  of  madness. 

Now  it  is  decently  revived 
by  Jeremy  Sams  at  the  ln-the- 
round  Olivier,  but  one  won- 
ders if  this  is  the  ideal  space 
fora  production  that  puts  the 
emphasis  on  dialectical  argu- 
ment rather  than  profligate 
theatricality. 

Division  and  debate  lie  at 
the  heart  of  the  play;  Jean- 
Paul  Marat  as  against  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  social  revo- 
lution as  against  anarchic  in- 
dividualism. Brecht  as  against 
Artaud. 

Even  the  form  Is  opposi- 
tional. for  what  we  are  watch- 
ing is  a group  of  asylum  in- 
mates in  Charenton  in  1808 
performing  a play  about  the 
French  Revolution  in  1793, 
written  by  de  Sade  and  acted 
out  under  the  censorious  eye 
of  the  asylum  director  and  his 
club-wielding  guards. 

Sams's  production  puts  the 
spotlight  squarely  on  Weiss's 
argument.  De  Sade  stands  for 
the  reality  of  the  imagination, 
the  purity  of  doubt  the 
danger  of  unchecked  idealism; 
Marat  lying  in  his  ba  thtub 
awaiting  the  fatal  blow  from 
Charlotte  Corday.  meanwhile 
argues  for  popular  revolution 


Big  ideas 


in  a small  space 


THE  Court  of  Appeal 
yesterday  deprived 
the  Guardian  and 
Granada  Television 
of  a jury  in  the  libel 
action  brought  against  them 
by  the  former  MP  and  cabinet 
minister.  Jonathan  Aitken. 

Instead  the  trial,  which  is 
expected  to  start  on  June  4. 
will  he  heard  alone  by  the 
trial  judge.  Mr  Justice 
PopplewelL 

It  Is  thought  to  be  the  first 
time  a libel  case  brought  by  a 
prominent  politician  will  be 
heard  without  a jury.  Mr  Ait- 
ken had  originally  asked  for  a 
jury  trial,  but  recently 
changed  h is  mind  and  applied 
fora  judge-only  triaL 
The  court  upheld  Mr  Jus- 
tice Popplewell’s  earlier  rul- 
ing that  the  case  had  gener- 
ated such  a volume  of 
documents  that  It  could  not 
conveniently  be  tried  by  a 
jury. 

Before  the  ruling  was  deliv- 
ered yesterday  by  Lord  Bing- 
ham. the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
George  Carman  QC,  for  the 
Guardian  and  Granada,  said 


that  the  public  and  the  media 
would  regard  a judge-alone 
1 trial  as  ”a  whitewash”. 

Mr  Carman  said  that  Mr 
Aitken.  once  an  elected  politi- 
cian, should  be  tried  by  his 
fellow  citizens.  But  Lord 
Bingham,  sitting  with  Lord 
Justice  Hirst  and  Lord  Jus- 
tice Millett,  rejected  his 
arguments. 

“There  are  hundreds  of 
pages  of  very  detailed  allega- 
tions and  counter  allega- 
tions.” Lord  Bingham  said. 
"It  [the  case]  will  be  a dogged 
infantry  battle  with  every 
foot  of  territory  contested  to 
the  utmost.  I will  be  surprised 
If  by  the  end  of  this  trial  there 
will  be  a laige  if  not  record 
number  c£  documents.” 

Lord  Bingham  said  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Mr  Aitken 
was  a public  figure  and  that 
the  case  raised  matters  of 
national  Interest  the  "over- 
riding concern  is  to  see  Jus- 
tice Is  done  to  both  parties.” 

He  said  that  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  justice  would  be  served 
by  an  impartial  and  orderly 
examination  of  the  evidence 
conducted  by  a judge  who 
would  be  able  to  deliver  a 
reasoned  verdict 


Although  Lord  Bingham 
conceded  that  some  people 
might  - fhtnic  a judge-alone  j 
trial  would  be  a whitewash.  I 
he  added:  “I  do  not  believe  1 
that  public  perception  is  a ' 
reliable  guide.” 

After  the  judgment  Lord 
Bingham  lifted  reporting 
restrictions  on  the  bearing. 

The  libel  actions  were 
launched  by  Mr  Aitken  in 
April  1995  after  the  Guardian 
and  Granada  simultaneously 
published  articles  and  a 
World  in  Action  programme  , 
pya  mining  the  links  between  ' 
Mr  Aitken  and  members  of , 
the  Saudi  royal  family.  In  his 
speech  launching  the  libel  I 
actions  in  1995,  he  said  that  i 
he  was  prepared  to  defend  his 
record  "not  only  before  the 
jury  of  the  courts  but  before 
the  wider  jury  of  all  fair- 
minded  people.” 

After  he  lost  his  seat  at  the 
general  election,  he  applied  ■ 
for  a judge  only  triaL 
In  the  course  of  his  judg- 
ment,  Lord  Bingham  listed  1 
the  allegations  which  had 
been  made  against  Mr  Aitken.  i 
They  are;  I 

• That  Mr  Aitken  became  fl- 1 
nancially  dependent  on  mem- 


Jonathan  Aitken: 
changed  mind  on  jury 

bers  of  the  Saudi  royal  family 
who  ran  ‘‘a  corrupt  and 
repressive  regime”  and  that 
the  extent  of  his  dependence 
was  concealed  from  his  con- 
stituents and  the  public; 

• That  he  sought  to  persuade 
a matron  at  a health  hydro  to 
procure  call  girls  for  visiting 
Arabs; 

• That  he  foiled  to  carry  out 
his  duties  as  a non-executive 
director  of  the  British  defence 
company.  BMARC; 

• That  he  foiled  to  make  a 


OYS 
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as  against  the  sanctity  of  mon- 
archs,  priests  and  privilege. 

Weiss  opens  up  a fascinat- 
ing debate,  but  gives  us  no 
clear  answer;  except  of 
course,  that  because  de  Sade  is 
author  of  the  event  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  him  as  the 
controlling  figure. 

And  I suspect  that  what 
really  intrigues  Weiss  is  the 
form  as  much  as  the  content 
the  notion  oflunatics  enacting 
an  historical  event  and 
thereby  demonstrating  that 
violent  revolution  is  insepara- 
ble from  madness. 

In  short,  the  play  is  a mix- 
ture of  argument  and  happen- 
ing. But  in  the  large  circular 
space  of  the  Olivier,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  follow  the  de- 
tails of  the  debate. 

And,  where  Brook  treated 
the  inmates  as  individually 
haunted  obsessives,  in  Sams's 
production  they  become  a 
largely  unthreatening  ensem- 
ble. who  never  seem  In  great 
danger  of  turning  either  on 
the  authorities  or  on  us. 

David  Calder  as  de  Sade  per- 
suasively puts  the  case  for  fan- 
tasy and  imagination.  Corln 
Redgrave  is  an  eloquently  mil- 
itant Marat,  but  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  evening  comes 
from  Anastasia  Hille  as  Char- 
lotte Corday. 

I suspect  in  the  end  it  takes 
a director  of  genius  to  com- 
bine Weiss’s  peculiar  blend  of 
polemic  and  passion.  What  we 
get  at  the  Olivier  is  a con- 
trolled experiment  in  which 
the  argument  wins  out  over 
the  underlying  anarchy. 

This  review  appeared  in  some 
edtunns  yesterday. 


mm 


Finishing  touches  are  pot  to  a football  theme  stand  yesterday  at  Chelsea  flower  show,  which  opens  to  the  public  in 
south-west  London  on  Monday.  Chelsea's  soccer  team  will  play  in  Saturday's  FA  Cup  final  photoorapk:  frank  baron 

Tainted’  book  angers  Solzhenitsyn 


John  Ezard 


THE  book  was  meant  to 
be  a 625-page  labour  of 
love,  a tribute  by  the 
British  novelist  D.  M. 
Thomas  to  the  towering 
author  he  feels  “has  Influ- 
enced history  more  than 
anyone  else  this  century”. 

But  last  night  Thomas 
was  driven  to  accuse  his 
Russian  hero  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  of  trying  to 
suppress  the  biography  he 
has  spent  the  last  four 
years  writing. 

What  enraged  the  78- 
year-old  Solzhenitsyn  was 
the  discovery  that  Thom- 
as’s book  will  explore  his 
chequered  relationship 
with  his  first  wife  Natalya, 
whom  he  divorced  in  the 
late  1960s. 

Even  on  this.  Thomas’s 
biography  is  said  to  take 
his  side.  It  emphasises  that 
she  married  somebody  else 
white  he  was  a Gulag  pris- 
oner. and  reports  new  evi- 
dence of  her  co-operation 
against  him  with  the  KGB, 


D.M.  Thomas  (left)  and  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 


the  Soviet  secret  police.  But 
— It  was  disclosed  yester- 


Thomas.  a Russian  litera- 
ture specialist  who  was 


day  — Solzhenitsyn  has  shortlisted  for  the  1981 
retaliated  by  ordering  Booker  Prize  for  his  novel 
Thomas’s  American  pub-  The  White  Hotel,  said:  “1 
Ushers.  St  Martin’s  Press,  am  more  admiring  of  his 
to  scrap  publication  of  a recent  political  views  than 
book  of  translations  of  his  many  people.”  But  “despite 
own  writings.  He  said  this  his  noble  Idealism  about 
was  because  the  Thomas  hi-  the  freedom  of  the  writer,  it 


ography  was  “tainted". 


seems  as  though  he  was 


telling  St  Martin’s  not  to 
publish  my  book.” 

Last  night  Thomas’s  US 
editor.  Robert  Weil,  said 
Solzhenitsyn  had  with- 
drawn the  contract  for  the 
translations.  But  they 
would  go  ahead  with  pub- 
lishing the  biography  in 
January.  Little  Brown  UK 
is  expected  to  Issue  it  si- 
multaneously in  Britain. 

“It  is  a work  of  immense 
literary  quality,  most  sym- 
pathetic to  Solzhenitsyn,” 
Mr  Weil  said. 

Natalya,  who  married  the 
writer  in  1940.  found  he  In- 
sisted their  life  should  be 
one  of  noble,  childless  sac- 
rifice for  the  good  of  his  lit- 
erary career. 

After  the  1968  publica- 
tion of  his  novels  The  First 
Circle  and  Cancer  Ward,  he 
began  an  affair  with  an- 
other woman,  also  called 
Natalya.  They  later  mar- 
ried and  had  three  chil- 
dren. Solzhenitsyn’s  excuse 
to  the  first  Natalya  was; 
“You  don’t  expect  me  to 
find  my  heroines  at  the  din- 
ner table,  do  your’ 


foil  disclosure  of  bis  associa- 
tion with  a Lebanese  com- 
pany called  FMS  and  that  he 
continued  to  see  company 
officials  on  defence  business 
when  he  was  minister  for  de- 
fence procurement; 

• That  be  lied  in  his  public 
statements  about  who  paid 
for  his  bill  for  a stay  at  the 
Ritz  hotel  In  Paris  in  1993; 

• That  in  March,  1985,  he  of- 
fered to  assist  a British  com- 
pany called  Astra  with  orders 
for  Iraq  In  disregard  of  Brit- 
ish policy; 

• That  while  a director  of 
BMARC  he  foiled  to  inform 
himself  that  naval  cannon  ex- 
ported by  BMARC  to  Singa- 
pore ended  up  in  Iran. 

Lord  Bingham  also  referred 
to  a more  recent  allegation 
which  has  emerged  In  the 
case  that  Mr  Attken,  while  a 
director  of  the  breakfast  tele- 
vision station  TV-AM,  con- 
cealed from  his  fellow  direc- 
tors and  the  Independent 
Broadcasting  Authority  the 
fact  that  Saudi  investors  in 
the  station  had  been  given  a 
majority  voting  stake  in  TV- 
AM. 

There  hasn't  been  a case  of 
a public  figure  bringing  an 


action  for  libel  on  the  basis  of 
his  conduct  as  an  MP  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister  where  the 
trial  Is  not  to  be  heard  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  who 
elected  him,"  Mr  Carman 
said. 

The  ordinary  layman  and 
the  media  wiD  say  This  Is  a 
bit  of  a whitewash,  it  should 
be  left  to  a Jury’.  There  will  be 
criticism  which  will  diminish 
public  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.” 

Charles  Gray,  QC,  appear- 
ing for  Mr  Aitken.  said  that 
Mr  Justice  Popple  well's  origi- 
nal judgment  was 
“unassailable”. 

Granada  Television  said 
that  they  were  “astonished” 
and  “gravely  disappointed” 
by  the  Judgment 

Alan  Rusbridger.  editor  of 
the  Guardian,  said:  “We  have 
always  supposed  it  a funda- 
mental right  that  a jury 
should  sit  in  a libel  trial  if  one 
party  wishes  it  We  are  sur- 
prised that  a jury  can  be 
trusted  with  a complex  fraud 
case  like  the  Maxwell  trial 
but  not  this  triaL  and  one  can 
only  wonder  at  a plaintiffs 
motive  in  seeking  to  avoid  the 
verdict  of  his  peers." 


Labour  tells 
Welsh  MPs 
to  toe  line 


Ewen  n 
Political 


MacAskHI,Ciitef 


THE  Welsh  Secretary, 
Ron  Davies,  yesterday 
threatened  disciplin- 
ary action  against  any 
Welsh  Labour  MPs  or  party 
members  who  campaign 
against  the  plan  to  create  an 
assembly  in  September's  ref- 
erendum. 

But  a handful  of ' Welsh 
MPs,  especially  Llew  Smith, 
could  defy  Mr  Davies,  dis- 
rupting his  attempts  to  pres- 
ent a united  front.  This 
would  provide  the  first  test  of 
Labour’s  code  of  discipline- 
Zn  Scotland,  where  the  de- 
volution referendum  will  also 
be  in  September,  Labour  MP 
Tam  DalyeQ,  an  arch-oppo- 
nent, tested  the  patience  of 
the  leadership  by  disparaging 
the  referendum  as  a “pig  in  a 
poke”.  He  said  he  would  vote 
against  a Scottish  parliament 
Mr  Davies’s  threat  cf  draco- 
nian action  came  as  the  Rrier- 
endiims  (Scotland  and  Wales) 
Bill  was  published.  The  bill 
paves  the  way  for  the  two  ref- 
erendums:  the  cue  in  Scotland 
has  been  pencilled  in  for 
September  4 and  the  Wrish 
one  for  September  25.  The  cost 
will  be  £5  million  for  Scotland 
and  £3  million  for  Wales. 

The  bill  sets  out  two  ques- 
tions for  the  Scottish  referen- 
dum — whether  there  should 
be  a Scottish  parliament  and 
whether  it  should  have  tax- 
varying  powers — and  one  for 
Wales  on  whether  there 
should  be  a Welsh  assembly. 

If  a simple  majority  In  both 
countries  votes  yes,  Scotland 
will  have  its  own  parliament 
in  spring  1999  and  Wales  an 
HscwnWy  at  the  same  time. 

The  Scottish  Secretary,  i 
Donald  Dewar,  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  political  career 
campaigning  for  Scottish  de- 
volution, said  the  bill  was 
“the  first,  milestone  on  the 
way  to  what  will  be  a far- 
reaching  reform  and  modern- 
isation of  the  government  of 
Scotland.  The  show  is  well 1 
and  truly  on  the  road.” 
Although  up  to  a third  of 
Scottish  Labour  MPs  are  scep- 
tical about  devolution,  only 
Mr  Dalyefl  is  likely  to  go  pub- 
lic. Scottish  Office  mlwigtar 
Henry  McLeish  sought  to 
avoid  confiontatiou  last  night 
by  saying  matters  of  disci- 
pline were  not  for  him, 

In  Wales,  Mr  Davies  a : 


harder  problem,  with  polls 
showing  the  Welsh  unlikely 
to  vote  for  an  assembly  and 
with  many  of  his  MPs  viru- 
lently opposed. 

He  said  the  Government’s 
position  on  devolution  bad 
been  endorsed  by  the  party 
membership  and  the  confer- 
ence. It  had  been  in  the  mani- 
festo and  accepted  by  the 
people  of  the  country.  ”It  is  a 
matter  of  government  policy 
and  I expect  all  Labour  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  in  Wales 
to  recognise  our  determina- 
tion to  create  a Welsh  assem- 
bly and  thereby  Improve  our 
democracy  in  Wales. 

*T  do  not  believe  It  is  appro- 
priate for  any  Labour  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  take  any 
coarse  of  action  which  would 
include,  for  example,  associ- 
ating with  others  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  campaign  or  in- 
deed publicly  campaigning  on 
their  own  behalf  against  our 
proposals." 

A government  source  later 
said  tbe  Labour  leadership 
would  be  tolerant  up  to  a 
point  and  dissident  MPs  could 
vote  in  the  privacy  of  the  bal- 
lot box  against  devolution. 

Mr  DalyeQ.  said  he  will  vote 
against  a Scottish  parliament 
but  for  the  tax-raising  power. 
He  told  BBC  Radio  4’s  The 
World  At  One:  The  referen- 
dum should  be  on  the  one 
meaningful  question  which 
can  be  asked  and  that  is  do 
you  approve  of  a 1997/1998 
Scotland  Act  as  passed  by 
Parliament?” 

Otherwise  there  was  a dan- 
ger of  the  referendum  being 
on  a “pig  in  a poke”. 

• The  Welsh  office  says  pub- 
lic money  will  not  be  used  to 
fond  the  campaign  for  a yes 
vote  in  the  referendums,  but 
it  is  planning  to  distribute  to 
every  household  in  Wales  a 
copy  of  July's  white  paper  set- 
ting out  the  plan  for  an  as- 
sembly. The  Scottish  Office 
has  not  decided  what  to  da 

In  Scotland,  in  contrast  to 
the  1979  referendum,  there  is 
as  yet  little  organised  opposi- 
tion. The  Conservatives  are  to 
dehate  at  their  conference  in 
Perth  next  month  whether  to 
switch  to  support  devolution. 

The  Liberal  Democrats, 
while  opposed  to  a referen- 
dum. especially  the  second 
question  on  tax-raising  pow- 
ers, are  fiiDy  behind  the  pro- 
posed Scottish  parliament. 
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Machine’s  success  speaks  for  itself 


NEWS  3 

Ex-govemor 
says  Howard 
made  him 
a scapegoat 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  former  governor 
of  Parkhurst  Prison. 
John  Marriott,  today 
accuses  MJchael  How- 
ard of  using  him  as  a scape- 
goat in  order  to  demonstrate 
“firm  leadership".  Mr  Marri- 
ott was  sacked  following  a 
break-out  at  the  jail. 

The  claim,  in  an  article  for 
the  Guardian,  follows  a 
pledge  by  Mr  Howard’s  for- 
mer colleague  at  the  Home 
Office,  Ann  Widdecombe.  to 
continue  to  hound  Mr  How- 
ard despite  Speaker  Betty 
Boothroyd  rejecting  her 
request  to  make  a personal 
Commons  statement. 

“Clearly  I do  intend  to  hurt 
him  politically  and  to  wreck 
his  chances  of  the  [Conserva- 
tive Party]  leadership."  Ms 
Widdecombe  said  yesterday. 

Mr  Howard's  fingerprints 
were  "all  over  both  the 
method  and  manner  of  my 
removal”.  Mr  Marriott 
writes.  “He  needed  a scape- 
goat at  all  costs  and  didn't 
care  who  it  was  or  how  he  did 
it  as  long  as  he  could  demon- 
strate firm  leadership’." 

Mr  Marriott’s  testimony  of 
the  events  which  led  up  to*  the 
dismissal  of  his  boss.  Derek 
Lewis,  director  general  of  the 
Prison  Service,  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  dispute  between 
Ms  Widdecombe  and  Mr  How- 
ard. 

It  provides  vital  evidence 
backing  up  Ms  Widdecombe’s 
claims  that  Mr  Howard  mis- 
led MPs  over  the  affair  — a 
severe  crime  in  the  parlia- 
mentary code  — when  he  de- 
fended the  removal  of  Mr 
Lewis,  Britain's  highest  paid 
civil  servant,  to  the  Commons 
in  October  1995. 

Mr  Howard  refused  to 
answer  cm  BBC  TV's  News- 
night  on  Tuesday  when  it  was 
directly  put  to  him  14  times 
that  he  had  improperly  or- 
dered Mr  Lewis  to  dismiss  the 
Parkhurst  governor. 

Mr  Marriott,  who  was  one 
of  the  six  most  senior  gover- 
nors at  the  time,  says  his  25- 
year  career  was  ruined  by  the 
“self-serving  and  vindicative" 
action  of  “this  Darth  Vader  of 
politics".  He  became  the  first 
prison  governor  to  he  dis- 
missed after  an  escape. 

Ms  Widdecombe.  the  for- 
mer Home  Office  minister, 
lost  her  battle  yesterday  to  I 


Facing  the  future . . . Artificial  intelligence  has  long  fascinated  science  fiction  fans,  as  in  the  film  Westworld.  Communicative  computers  that  can  talk  hark  at  ns  an»  now  a reality 


What’s  a nice  computer  like 
you  doing  in  a place  like  this? 


A program  called  Converse  lived 
up  to  its  name  and  convinced  a 
judge  it  was  human.  Bill  O’Neill 
reports  on  the  implications 


A BRITISH  computer 
program  has  won  its 
developer  $2,000  after 
balding  conversations 
on  screen  with  a panel  of  five 
human  judges. 

This  latest  assault  by  a ma- 
chine on  a preserve  of  human 
achievement  comes  in  the 
wake  of  Deep  Blue's  victory 
over  world  chess  champion 
Garry  Kasparov.  And  judging 
by  the  rate  at  which  the  tech- 
nology of  automatic  speech 
recognition  is  being  refined, 
says  the  winning  program’s 
developer.  David  Levy,  com- 
puter networks  could  soon  be 
talking  back  at  us  with  more 
than  telephone  numbers  or 
the  time  of  day. 

Mr  Levy  entered  his  pro- 
gram. Converse,  in  the 
annual  competition  for  the 
Loebner  prize,  which  is 
awarded  to  the  computer  sys- 
tem that  can  communicate 


most  convincingly  as  a 
human.  The  aim  is  to  find  a 
communicative  computer 
that  can  fool  human  judges 
into  believing  that  it  too  is 
human. 

Although  Converse  failed  to 
pass  the  Turing  Test  — 
named  after  the  British  cryp- 
tographer Alan  Turing,  who 
defined  the  thinking  machine 
as  one  that  could  communi- 
cate with  a human  without 
the  human  knowing  it  is  a 
machine  — it  was  the  best  of 
five  programs  from  Europe, 
North  America  and  Australia. 

If  Converse  had  passed  the 
Turing  Test,  devised  in  the 
1950s.  Mr  Levy  could  have  col- 
lected $100,000.  a prize  that 
has  been  on  offer  for  seven 
years  from  the  Cambridge 
Centre  for  Behavioural  Stud- 
ies in  Massachusetts. 

Converse's  success  owes 
much  to  its  store  of  60  differ- , 


ent  topics  of  conversation  and 
a database  that  provides  it 
with  a large  range  of  syn- 
onyms to  guide  it  from  one 
conversational  topic  to  an- 
other. Mr  Levy,  a chess  inter- 
[ national  master  who  designs 
chess  programs  and  computer 
systems  for  interactive  televi- 
sion. says  its  strength  also 
lies  in  the  sophisticated  algo- 
rithms that  make  up  the  pro- 
gram so  that  it  can  “intelli- 
gently answer  questions 
which  it’s  asked”. 

The  competition,  in  New 
York,  involved  two  sessions 
of  questions,  the  first  lasting 
10  minutes  and  the  second 
five  minutes.  The  judges  in- 
terrogated the  computer  pro- 
grams and  another  human  in 
turn  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
from  the  answers  which  one 
was  the  human. 

“Converse  convinced  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  first  session 
that  it  was  human,  but  didn’t 
answer  one  question  in  the 
second  session  in  a human- 
like way,”  Mr  Levy  said. 

But  Converse  — which  in- 
troduced itself  as  “Catherine” 
to  the  judges  — did  much  bet- 
ter than  its  electronic  coun- 
terparts, astonishing  the 


judges  with  Its  knowledge  of 
news  events.  Mr  Levy 
updated  his  program  with 
late-night  news  from  CNN,  so 
that  Converse  could  comple- 
ment judges'  queries  with 
comments  on  whether  they 
had  seen  Ellen  Degeneres 
kissing  her  lover  in  front  of 
Bill  Clinton  at  the  White 
House. 

Mr  Levy  insists  that  Con- 
verse is  already  on  the  verge 
of  making  its  commercial 
debut  He  is  talking  to  compa- 
nies that  regularly  collect  or 
give  out  standard  data  over 
the  telephone,  such  as  train 
times  or  billing  information, 
and  which  are  looking  for 
ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
employing  people  to  the  work. 

At  the  University  of  Shef- 
field, where  researchers  in  ar- 
tificial intelligence  acted  as 
consultants  to  Mr  Levy,  there 
is  an  air  of  cautious  optimism 
about  Converse’s  victory. 
"We're  chuffed  that  they  man- 
aged to  win,’  said  Robert  Gai- 
zaushas,  a computer  scientist 
in  the  university’s  natural 
language  processing  group. 
“But  convincing  a judge  in  15 
minutes  that  you’re  human  is 
only  one  kind  of  skfiL” 


David  Levy:  chess  master  who  devised  winning  program 


John  Marriott:  'Howard 
vindictive  and  self-serving' 

persuade  Ms  Boothroyd  to 
allow  her  to  make  her  de- 
tailed allegations  against  Mr 
Howard  as  a personal  state- 
ment on  the  noor  of  the 
House.  Her  most  likely  option 
now  is  to  raise  the  matter  in  a 
speech  during  the  Home  Af- 
fairs section  of  the  Queen's 
Speech  debate  on  Monday. 

Ms  Widdecombe.  a convert 
to  Catholicism,  revealed  yes- 
terday that  she  had  consulted 
a priest  before  embarking  on 
her  campaign:  “I  asked  him  if 
justice  was  compatible  with 
wanting  someone’s  comeup- 
pance." she  said. 

"Anybody  who  saw  [Mr 
Howard!  refusing  to  deny  14 
times  on  Newsnight  what  he 
has  already  denied  on  the  re- 
cord in  the  House  will  tinder- 
stand  precisely  why  I have 
such  huge  question  marks  in 
my  mind.  It  stinks." 

Mr  Howard  last  night  again 
insisted  in  a statement  that 
he  had  not  directly  interfered 
in  the  removal  of  Mr  Marri- 
ott: "I  did  not  threaten  to 
overrule  Derek  Lewis.  I made 
that  quite  clear  in  the  House 
of  Commons  — and  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  bear  that 
out." 

He  said  that  initially  he  had 
been  exasperated  by  Ms  Wid- 
decombe's  attack,  but  he  now 
believed  it  might  be  relevant: 
“The  next  party'  leader  must 
be  prepared  to  take  decisions 
which  ruffle  a few  feathers 
and  provoke  the  occasional 
tantrum  when  the  situation 
requires.”  he  told  the 
Spectator. 

Would  you  buy  a used  car 
from  this  man?,  page  13 


insurance 


Conversing  with  Catherine’ 

PROGRAM:  Hi.  my  name  is 
Catherine,  what's  yours? 
JUDGE  5:  I’m  Jurgen- 
PROGRAM:  Well,  it’s  nice 
to  meet  you,  Jurgen.  Did 
you  see  that  story  on  CNN 
last  night  about  the  lesbian 
couple  who  came  out  at  a 
White  House  party  on 
Sunday? 

JUDGE  5:  No.  1 Just  came  in 

yesterday.  I’m  still  kind  of 
jet-lagged. 

PROGRAM:  Ellen  Degen- 
cres  was  one  of  them — she 
was  kissing  her  lover  in 
front  of  Bill  Clinton.  Do  you 
think  he  was  very 
embarrassed? 

JUDGE  5: 1 don't  know. 
Don’t  you  think  it’s  a little 
childish  If  the  leader  of  the 

most  powerful  nation  on 
the  planet  is  embarrassed 
by  seeing  two  lesbians  kiss? 
PROGRAM:  Probably!  No. 
Are  you  still  a friend  of  Bill 
Clinton? 

JUDGE  5:  Never  met  hhn- 
PROGRAM:  You  really 
don’t  like  the  guy  — well,  at 
least  tbat’s  definite  — I 
thought  most  people  were 

just  indifferent  or  numb  by 
now. 

JUDGE  5:  Have  yon  seen 
the  movie  Mars  Attacks? 
PROGRAM:  Give  me  a 
break — Fm  Just  here  to 
answer  dumb  questions  — 
not  that! 

£1997  Cambridge  Center  For 
Behavioural  Studies 

Asylum  seekers  sent  from  capital 


Alan  Travis 


WESTMINSTER  city 
council  is  to  "ship" 
hundreds  of  asylum 
seekers  to  Liverpool  to  cut  the 

E2  mill  ion -a -week  cost  of  feed- 
ing and  housing  them. 

The  arrangement  was 
struck  with  a private  hostel 
in  Liverpool  after  the  Conser- 
vative-run  council  advertised 
around  the  country  for  an  :u- 
temativc  to  the  expensive 
flats  and  bed-and-breakfast 

hotel  rooms  in  the*  capital. 
Camden  council  in  London 
has  deferred  a decision  to 
send  28  asylum  seekers  to  the 
same  hostel 

. Hostel  places  are  being 
sought  In  other  "multicul- 
tural" cities  in  the  north  of 
England. 

The  Liverpool  hostel  ts  to 
provide  places  for  US  asylum 
seekers  from  next  week,  at  a 

cost  of  £12$  per  person  per 


week,  which  will  be  paid  by 
Westminster.  This  is  £49  a 
week  cheaper  than  in  West- 
minster. Return  train  lares  to 
and  from  London  are  also  to 
be  paid  to  enable  the  asylum 
seekers  to  attend  Home  Office 
interviews  on  their 
applications. 

In  the  past  the  council  has 
been  criticised  for  moving  its 
homeless  people  to  Southend. 

London  local  authorities 
have  tried  a patchwork  of  ] 
emergency  arrangements  to 
house  and  feed  asylum  seek- 
ers after  a series  of  High 
Court  rulings  that  It  was  ille- 
gal for  them  to  be  left  desti- ! 
tute  on  the  streets  of  London. 
Peter  Lllley  withdrew  welfare 
benefits  from  applicants  for 
refugee  status  when  he  was 
social  security  secretary. 

Alex  Segal,  chairman  of 
Westminster's  social  services 
committee,  yesterday  de- 
fended the  council’s  decision: 
■■The  sheer  numbers  arriving 


in  the  capital  daily  are  plac- 
ing burdens  on  London  coun- 
cils that  cannot  possibly  be 
provided  for  within  the  land 
of  cost  level  stipulated  by  the 
Department  of  Health. 

"This  is  a bold  new  step  by 
Westminster  In  an  attempt  to 
solve  a complex  and  demand- 
ing issue  of  international  pro- 
portions. It  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  adopted  a cre- 
ative approach  to  meet  the 
needs  of  asylum  seekers.  We 
are  not  exporting  people  to 
remote  army  camps.” 

A council  spokesman 
added:  "We  have  run  out  of 
accommodation.  We  have  444 
asylum  seekers  from  all 
around  the  world  placed  in  40 
locations  inside  and  outside 
the  city  boundaries.  We  are 
often  forced  to  put  them  three 
to  a room.  We  also  run  a 
meals-on-wheels  service.” 

He  added  that  the  hostel 
was  “in  the  midst  of  a multi- 
cultural area  offering 


churches  of  most  denomina- 
tions and  a mosque  within 
walking  distance” . 

But  the  Refugee  Council 
thought  the  plan  was  crazy. 
“This  is  bad  news  for  the  indi- 
vidual asylum  seekers,  who 
will  be  isolated  from  their 
communities  and  will  find  it 
much  more  difficult  to  pursue 
their  elahn  for  asylum.”  said 
Nick  Hardwick,  the  Refugee 
Council’s  chief  executive. 

“It  is  also  bad  news  for  the  1 
local  authorities  who  have 
been  driven  into  this  desper- 
ate course  of  action.  We  hope 
the  new  government  will  get 
on  with  sorting  this  dreadful 
mess  out” 

The  Refugee  Council  esti- 
mates that  H would  be  £65  a 
week  per  person  cheaper  to 
restore  benefits  to  the  4JOOO 
asylum  seekers  In  emergency 
accommodation  in  London 
than  to  leave  local  authorities 
to  provide  for  them  under  the 
1948  National  Assistance  Act 


Call  Prime  Health 
and  you  could 
save  up  to 
£200  on  your 
premium. 


o 


When  Liam  Gallagher  gets  let  off  when  found  in 
possession  of  drugs,  a jail  sentence  for  Mark  Morrison 
when  found  in  possession  of  a stun  gun  is  a very 
dangerous  signal  for  society  to  publish. 

Jonathan  King  on  a streak  of  blindness  in  British  life 


Saving  money  doesn't  mean 
compromising  cover.  Unlike 
some  other  plans  of  a similar 
price,  Primecare  places  no 
financial  limits  on  surgeons' 

and  anaesthetists’ fees. 

And  unEke  some  others,  we 
even  offer  you  a no-cfadnis 
discount  of  up  to  SOX. 

Why  pay  more  than  yen  need? 

Prime  Health 


A member  of  the  Standard  Life  Group 


can  0800  77  99  55  now, 

or  fill  in  the  coupon  for  a no-obligation  quote. 
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Failure  to  read  to  sons  and  provide  a role  model  reasons  for  under-achievement  in  school  and  growing  gender  gap,  says  academic 

Fathers  blamed  for  boys’  bad  marks 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


Fathers-  failure  to 
read  enough  to  their 
young  sons  was 
blamed  yesterday 
for  educational 
under-achievement  by  boys  at 
every  stage  of  their  academic 
development 

Ted  Wragg.  professor  of 
education  at  Exeter  universi- 
ty, produced  research  show- 
ing that  three-quarters  of 
children  aged  five  to  seven 
were  read  to  regularly  by 
their  mothers,  but  only  half 
by  their  fathers.  During  the 
later  years  of  primary  school. 


half  the  children  said  they 
were  read  to  by  their  mothers 
and  only  a quarter  by  their 
fathers. 

"Boys  need  role  models  in 
this  as  in  everything  else. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  that  too 
many  boys  see  reading  as  a 
female  activity  and  shy  away 
from  it’*  Almost  all  infant 
school  teachers  and  class- 
room assistants  were  women. 

“Boys  need  men  reading  to 
them  from  an  early  age.  and 
helping  them  learn  to  read,  so 
they  grow  up  seeing  reading 
as  a perfectly  legitimate  male 
activity'".  Prof  Wragg  said  in 
a lecture  to  education  experts 
in  London. 

The  result  of  children's 


early  reading  experiences 
was  a growing  gender  gap  as 
girls  forged  ahead  at  every 
age.  On  average  they  scored 
about  5 per  cent  more  than 
boys  in  reading  tests  at  the , 
start  of  primary  school,  got 
consistently  better  marks  at 
GCSE  and  achieved  dispro- 
portionate success  In  reach- 
ing university. 

“Boys  start  down  and  they  i 
stay  down",  Prof  Wragg  said. 
In  1983/4  girls  had  a 1 per  cent 
advantage  over  boys  in  the 
proportion  getting  five  good 
grades  at  GCSE,  but  by  1995/6  ! 
the  gap  increased  to  almost  10 
per  cent  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  girls  were  getting  a good 
GCSE  grade  in  English,  com- 


pared with  less  than  half  the 
boys. 

"We  are  faced  with  the 
mass  under-achievement  of 
nearly  half  our  population." 
Thousands  of  hoys  were  head- 
ing for  the  scrap  heap  with 
the  disappearance  of  manual 
jobs  needing  muscle  power. 
“Employers  say  boys  are  vir- 
tually unemployable.  Who 
wants  a truculent,  spotty  16- 
year-old  in  a 21st  century  Job? 
. . . The  entrance  fee  to  society 
has  gone  up  substantially.  “ 

However,  Prof  Wragg's 
research  for  the  Leverhulme 
project  on  primary  school  im- 
provement showed  boys’ 
reading  scores  improved 
sharply  once  fathers,  uncles 


or  older  brothers  started 
reading  to  them. 

Measures  to  lift  the  perfor- 
mance of  boys  should  include: 

• Attending  nurseries  so 
they  can  make  an  early  start 
on  language  activity  and 
learn  to  behave; 

• Encouraging  more  fathers 
to  help  at  home,  especially 
with  reading,  so  language  Is 
not  seen  as  a female  activity; 

• Providing  more  skilled  In- 
dividual specialist  help  for 
boys  making  a slow  start  at 
infant  school; 

• Appealing  to  boys’  inter- 
ests. especially  In  reading: 

• Improving  boys'  behaviour 
in  class  so  they  spend  more 
time  on  their  task. 


Well-educated  twice  as  likely 
to  have  adulterous  affairs 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 

MEN  and  women  with 
degrees  or  A levels  are 
twice  as  likely  to  have  adul- 
terous affairs  as  their  less 
educated  contemporaries 
who  left  school  with  low 
level  qualifications  or  none 
at  all,  researchers  said 
yesterday. 

As  the  Government 
launches  its  crusade  to  cre- 
ate a more  qualified  work- 


force, the  questionable 
moral  consequences  of  ad- 
vanced learning  were 
revealed  in  evidence  from 
the  most  extensive  investi- 
gation of  sexual  behaviour 
In  Britain. 

The  National  Survey  of 
Sexual  Attitudes  and  Life- 
styles — based  on  inter- 
views with  19,000  adults  — 
found  12  per  cent  of  mar- 
ried or  cohabiting  men 
with  good  academic  qualifi- 
cations admitted  to  an  adul- 
terous affair  in  the  previ- 


ous five  years.  This  com- 
pared with  6.7  per  cent  of 
the  men  without  degrees  or 
good  exam  results. 

Women  admitted  less 
adultery  than  the  men.  but 
they  too  were  more  likely 
to  have  had  an  affair  out- 
side marriage  if  they  had 
done  well  at  school  or  imi- 
versity.  Women  working 
away  from  home  were  the 
most  likely  to  stray. 

The  results  of  the  survey, 
published  today  in  the 
Times  Higher  Education 
Supplement,  also  estab- 
lished that  sex  education  at 
! school  made  people  less 
likely  to  be  sexually  active 
at  an  early  age. 


Charitable  feet 
erode  Britain’s 
finest  scenery 


Martin  Walnwright 


SOME  of  Britain's  finest 
mountain  scenery, 
which  has  survived  ero- 
sion, quarrying  and  landslips 
for  centuries,  is  facing  serious 
damage  Cram  fand-raising  feet 
The  growth  of  sponsored 
"mountain  challenge"  events 
for  good  causes  has  reached 
epidemic  levels,  according  to 
a report  which  will  be  consid- 
ered today  by  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict national  park. 

A potential  crisis-point  has 
been  identified  in  mid-June, 
when  Midsummer's  Day  will 
see  seven  charitable  mara- 
thons on  Scafell  Pike  — Eng- 
land's highest  peak  — alone. 

The  park  will  be  asked  to 
express  concern  to  charities 
and  to  urge  the  wider  adop- 
tion of  an  official  but  uon- 
compulsory  notification  sys- 
tem. Martin  Norris,  park 
manager  for  the  Western 
lake  District,  said  known 
events  were  multiplied  by 
other  races  and  sponsored 
walks  whose  organisers  had 
not  informed  the  park. 

The  park’s  governing  com- 
mittee will  hear  today  that  19 


mountain  challenge  events 
are  planned  for  this  summer. 
Mr  Norris  said:  "On  the  evi- 
dence of  recent  years,  conges- 
tion, overuse  and  the  detri- 
mental effect  this  bas  on  the 
environment  and  local  com- 
munities. cause  concern. 
There  is  particular  worry  in 
Wasdale  and  Borrow  dale  (.in- 
cluding Scafell  Pike;,  which 
are  under  greatest  pressure.”  i 

Scafell  Pike  presents  a par- 
ticular problem  because  of 
the  growth  in  "Three  Peaks" 
challenges  which  require  j 
competitors  to  conquer  the 
mountain  along  with  Snow-  1 
don.  Wales's  highest  summit, 
and  Scotland's  Ben  Nevis, 
within  a set  time.  The  i 
element  of  speed  involved  I 
means  scramblers  being  less  i 
bothered  about  erosion  and 
damage  in  their  determina- 
tion to  beat  the  clock. 

The  Institute  of  Charity 
Fund  Managers  has  estab- 
lished a working  group  of  reg- 
ular mountain  challenge  or- 
ganisers to  produce  a i 
voluntary  code  of  practice. 

The  draft  code  is  expected 
this  year,  but  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict is  expected  to  press  for  a 
more  urgent  approach.  I 


J i •• 


Walkers  ezyoying  majestic  mountain  scenery  of  the  Lake  District,  bat  alongside  their  path  is  evidence  of  the  erosion  cansed  by  the  huge  influx  of  visitors  photograph,  dcwmcphet 


Coleman  to  quit  BBC  TV’s  Question  of  Sport  after  1 8 remarkable  years  I Lennon  guitar  fails  to  raise  enough  notes  at  auction 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 

QUITE  remarkable!  After 
18  years  at  the  helm  of  A 
Question  of  Sport,  David  Cole- 
man is  calling  it  a day. 

The  71 -year-old  broadcaster 
— who  spawned  his  own  lexi- 
con, courtesy  of  Private  Eye’s 
Coleman  balls  column  — is 
retiring  as  questionmaster 
from  the  popular  BBCl  show, 
it  was  announced  yesterday. 

Mr  Coleman,  who  was  last 
year  honoured  by  the  Royal 


Televis  ion  Society  for  his  con- 
tribution to  TV  sport,  will 
remain  as  the  BBC's  senior 
athletics  commentator. 

His  last  programme  win  be 
at  the  end  of  the  present 
series  on  May  30.  Last  night 
he  said:  “I  have  had  18  very 
enjoyable  years  hosting  A 
Question  of  Sport  but  1 think 
it  is  now  time  to  do  other 
things,  not  necessarily  in 
television. 

“I  considered  retiring  a 
year  ago  when  Ian  Botham 
and  Bill  Beaumont  left,  but 
since  I had  been  partly  in- 


volved in  the  choice  of  Ally 
McCoist  and  John  Parrott  to 
succeed  them.  1 felt  I should 
remain  to  nurse  them 
through  the  first  series." 

He  said  that  the  pro- 
gramme, which  regularly  at- 
tracts more  than  6 million 
viewers,  had  been  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable.  Mr  Coleman 
took  over  Horn  David  Vine  In 
1979.  Team  captains  have  in- 
cluded Emlyn  Hughes  and 
Willie  Carson.  Princess  Anne 
took  part  in  the  200th  edition. 

The  programme’s  rounds, 
including  the  picture  board, 


mystery  personality  and  what 
happened  next,  have  become 
television  institutions.  The 
BBC  said  no  decision  bad  yet 
been  taken  on  Coleman's 
replacement,  although 
McCoist  and  Parrott  will 
return  for  a new  series  later 
in  the  year. 

John  Whiston.  BBC's  head 
or  entertainment  features, 
said:  "Top  class  broadcasters 
like  David  are  a rare  breed. 
Over  18  years  be  has  brought 
humour,  professionalism  and 
a knowledge  of  his  subject  to 
A Question  of  Sport.” 


David  Coleman 


A GUITAR  once  owned  by 
/“YBeatle  John  Lennon  faded 
to  sell  yesterday  at  an  auction 
of  pop  and  rock  memorabilia. 
Bonhams  had  estimated  that 
the  12-string  Rickenbacker 
would  fetch  between  £60,000- 
£80,000  — but  the  top  bid  at 
the  London  auction  was 
£55,000. 

The  former  Beatle  had 
given  the  Instrument  to  an 
American  musician  after  a 
recording  session  in  the 
United  States. 

An  Easter  card  sent  to  a 
young  Lennon  by  his  mother 


Julia  and  addressed  to  “My 
Dear  Stinker  Wink,”  doubled 
its  estimate  when  ft  was 
bought  by  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe 
chain  for  £2^00. 

Lennon  was  brought  up  by 
Julia’s  sister.  Miml,  but  idol- 
ised his  mother,  and  wrote 
songs  dedicated  to  her. 

Julia  wrote  in  the  card: 
“Your  mum's  crazy  but  she 
loves  you  anyhow." 

Her  daughter  from  a second 
marriage,  Julia  Baird,  sold  , 
the  card  with  other  family  ' 
pictures  and  mementoes.  - 
A dealer  in  memorabilia  I 


paid  £600  for  a typed  letter 
from  Lennon  to  her  which 
talked  about  the  birth  of  his 
son  Sean. 

But  most  of  her  items  did 
not  reach  their  reserve 
prices. 

Six  words  written  by  Sid 
Vicious  of  the  Sex  Pistols, 
‘Tm  a Mongol  Baby  Bom  Yes- 
terday", were  bought  by  a col- 
lector for  £170. 

A letter  he  wrote  from  Ash? 
ford  remand  centre  sold  for 
£960  to  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe, 
with  (me  of  his  jackets  which 
fetched  £2^00. 


David  Sharrock  on  the  election  campaign  with  little  to  choose  between  the  parties  | Ne™s  in  brief 


Ireland  in  search  of  an  issue 

THE  Irish  Republic's  ~ 

general  election  cam- 
paign began  yester- 
day. looking  curi- 
ously similar  to  last 


THE  Irish  Republic's 
general  election  cam- 
paign began  yester- 
day. looking  curi- 
ously similar  to  last 
month’s  Major-Blair  battle. 

The  Fine  Gael  taoiseach 
John  Bruton  is  lagging  in  the 
opinion  polls,  14  points  be- 
hind the  Fianna  Fail  leader 
Bertie  Ahem.  With  little  In 
terms  of  policy  differences  be- 
tween them,  both  plan  cam- 
paigns built  on  presentation 
rather  than  substance. 

With  the  Irish  economy  per- 
forming better  now  than  at 
any  time  during  the  state's 
history.  Mr  Bruton  is 
following  John  Major's  lead, 
perhaps  unwisely,  in  banking 
on  the  electorate  not  wanting 
to  change  horses.  His  cam- 
paign slogan,  after  just  29 
months  in  office,  is  “secure 
your  future".  Fianna  Fall  is 
miming  on  a similar  platform 
of  promises  to  cut  tax. 


No  party  is  large  enough  to 
win  a majority  on  June  6.  Mr 
Bruton  is  running  with  his 
"rainbow"  coalition  partners 
— the  Labour  Party  led  by  his 
deputy  prime  minister  Dick 
Spring,  and  the  Democratic 
Left  led  by  Proinsias  de 
Rossa. 

With  Fianna  Fall  lining  up 


Fine  Gael 

FINE  Gael,  “family  of  the 
gael",  descends  from 
Michael  Collins's  wing  of 
the  IRA  and  is  therefore 
pro-Treaty.  Fine  Gael  has 
for  long  been  associated 
with  larger  landowners  and 
farmers.  In  recent  years, 
however,  this  is  a waning 
characteristic.  Economi- 
cally and  socially  conserva- 
tive. Led  by  John  Bruton 
(left). 


with  the  conservative  Pro- 
gressive Democrats,  the  near- 
est that  political  analysts  can 
get  to  characterising  the  cam- 
paign is  a centre-left  versus 
centre-right  battle. 

As  in  the  British  general 
election.  Northern  Ireland  is 
not  an  issue,  but  Mr  Ahem 
broke  party  ranks  this  week 


to  meet  the  Sinn  Fein  presi- 
dent, Gerry  Adams,  and  will 
be  emphasising  that  the  last 
Fianna  Fail  government,  led 
by  Albert  Reynolds,  helped  se- 
cure an  IRA  ceasefire,  while 
under  Mr  Bruton  it  was  lost 
As  if  to  emphasise  that 
point  yesterday.  Mr  Ahem 
could  not  resist  a jibe  at  the 


Fianna  Fail 

FIANNA  Fall,  “soldiers  of 
destiny'1 , descends  from 
Eamon  De  Valera's  “anti- 
Treaty”  IRA  forces,  and 
while  it  lays  claim  to  the 
title  o fire  land’s  republican 
party  its  republicanism  has 
been,  for  many  decades, 
largely  a matter  of  piety. 
Economically  and  socially 
conservative.  Led  by  Bertie 
Ahern  (left). 


taoiseach  when  he  told  the 
last  session  of  the  Dail  that 
Mr  Bruton’s  epitaph  would 
read:  “Here  lies  the  rainbow, 
red,  white  and  blue,  which 
worked  for  itself  but  never  for 
you.” 

Mr  Bruton  has  been  consid- 
erably more  pro-British  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Northern 


Ireland  peace  process,  at- 
tempting to  reach  out  to 
unionists  as  well  as  national- 
ists. In  spite  of  Mr  Ahern’s 
flourish,  it  is  unlikely  the 
electorate  will  break  with  tra- 
dition and  make  the  North  a 
vote-winning  issue. 

A wild  card  factor  will  be 
the  impact  of  a plethora  of 
single-issue  candidates, 
standing  for  things  as  diverse 
as  television  deflectors, 
which  illegally  bring  British 
programmes  to  the  west 
coast,  and  water  charges. 

The  recent  revelations  con- 
cerning substantial  payments 
by  the  stores  millionaire  Ben 
Dunce  to  a cross-section  of 
politicians,  including  more 
than  £1  million  to  the  former 
Fianna  Fail  taoiseach  Charles 
Haughey.  have  greatly  in- 
creased voter  cynicism  and 
emphasised  the  lack  of  differ- 
ence between  the  main  con- 
tenders in  this  campaign. 


Army  blamed  for  bullied  young  soldier’s  death 


Paul  Kebo 

THE  family  of  a teenage 
soldier  who  committed 
suicide  after  allegedly 
being  bullied  by  colleagues 
yesterday  called  for  a fall 
review  of  army  procedures 
for  dealing  with 
intimidation. 

Speaking  on  the  fourth  and 
final  day  of  a fatal  accident 
inquiry  into  the  death  of 
David  McKenna,  family  solic- 
itor Jack  Grant  accused  the 
army  of  having  an  inade- 


quate procedure  for  dealing 
with  bullying. 

He  also  suggested  that  Mr 
McKenna,  a private  in  the 
King’s  Own  Scottish  Border- 
ers. would  not  have  taken  his 
own  life  If  an  adequate  sys- 
tem had  been  in  place. 

Claiming  that  soldiers 
were  scared  to  complain  for 
fear  of  being  victimised  even 
more,  he  called  for  new  griev- 
ance systems  to  be  put  in 
place  in  a bid  to  avert  future 
tragedies. 

The  inquiry  heard  that  Mr 
McKenna,  aged  19.  shot  him- 


self in  the  head  at  Dreghorn 
barracks  in  Edinburgh  in 
September  1995,  after  alleg- 
edly being  bullied  and  intimi- 
dated by  fellow  recruits. 

Mr  Grant  told  the  court: 
“My  submission  is  that  if  the 
army  had  a proper  proce- 
dural system  that  worked 
with  regard  to  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  young  sol- 
diers. or  indeed  any  soldier, 
then  that  is  something  which 
may  have  avoided  the  death. 
It's  a system  of  working 
which  failed,  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  death." 


Speaking  outside  Edin- 
burgh sheriff  court.  Helen 
McKenna,  the  dead  man's 
mother,  said:  “The  only  ad- 1 
vice  I have  for  other  parents 
is  don't  let  your  sons  join  the 
army.  I wish  I had  a second 
chance  to  talk  David  out  of 
it."  She  added  that  she  would  , 
comment  further  after  Sher- 1 
iff  Andrew  Bell  had  issued 
his  written  determination. 

The  inquiry  had  earlier 
beard  evidence  from  Mrs  Mc- 
Kenna in  which  she  claimed  ! 
that  Gary  Logan,  aged  23.  a ■ 
former  private  in  the  regi- 


ment, had  orchestrated  a 
campaign  of  bullying  against 
her  son.  Logan,  now  serving 
a jail  sentence  for  serious  as- 
sault, dented  this. 

The  court  also  heard  ex- 
tracts from  suicide  notes 
found  in  Mr  McKenna’s 
room,  referring  to  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hatred  fuelled  by  al- 
cohol. and  describing  the  bar- 
racks  as  a “screaming 
cesspool”. 

Duncan  Murray,  solicitor 
for  the  army,  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  the  McKenna  fam- 
ily, but  told  the  sheriff  that 


there  was  insufficient  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  bully- 
ing bad  contributed  to  the 
young  soldier’s  suicide,  and 
asked  Sheriff  Bell  not  to 
return  any  findings  in  rela- 
tion to  procedures  within  the 
army. 

Sheriff  Bell  intimated  that 
he  was  reluctant  to  Interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  our 
“fighting  force",  and  said 
that  as  a family  man  he 
wished  to  pay  his  condo- 
lences to  Mr  McKenna's  fam- 
ily over  what  he  described  as 
a "tragic”  death. 


Debt  ‘made  student 
hang  himself’ 

A STUDENT  who  committed  suicide  after  receiving  a bank 
demand  for  money  said  he  would  “rather  die”  than  face  the  debt 
collectors,  his  mother  told  an  inquest  yesterday. 

Malcolm  Jones,  who  owed  Barclays  £778.  hanged  himself, 
Cheshire  county  coroner's  court  ruled.  The  22-y  ear-old  second 
year  biology  student  at  Manchester  Metropolitan  university 
had  despaired  after  learning  of  a Barclays  bank  Letter  threaten- 
ing him  with  debt  collectors,  Dorothy  Jones  told  the  hearing  In 
Warrington. 

Her  son  was  found  hanged  at  a Cheshire  beauty  spot  on 
January  7.  Coroner  John  Hibbert  disagreed  with  newspaper 
reports  that  Barclays  had  handled  the  situation  "with  both 
feet”.  He  said  the  bank  had  asked  Mr  Jones  to  contact 
about  his  debt  Mr  Hibbert  recorded  a verdict  that  he  had  taken 
his  own  life- 

Fewer  die  from  asthma 

DEATH  rates  from  asthma  in  England  and  Wales  are  failing  after 
years  of  increasing  prevalence,  according  to  research  puw  ished 
yesterday.  . 

^Analysis  of  death  certificates  shows  that  mortality  from 
asthma  peaked  for  most  age  groups  in  1989,  and  is  now  declining 
by  about  Bper  cent  per  year,  probably  as  a result  of  Improved 
medical  treatment 


Separate  research  published  In  yesterday’s  edition  of  The 

Lancet  suggests  that  one  in  five  cases  ofasthma  may  now  be  ' 
caused  by  exposure  to  chemicals  In  the  workplace.  ' ’ 

‘Cruel’  pair  kill  themselves 

A HUSBAND  and  wife  being  prosecuted  bythe  RSPCA  over  the 

alleged  111  treatments  a horse  have  killed  themselvM.  Peter 

Lawrence,  32,  of  Cramer,  Norfolk,  and  his wife  Sarah,  31,  ap- 
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of  causing  unnecessary  sugaring  to  an  animal. 

Hours  later,  Mrs  Lawrence  drove  the  family  car  toa  secluded 
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the  exhaust  : ~ 

. The  magistrates  subsequently  adjourned  the  case,  but  Mr 
Lawience  to^anoverdoseofparacetamol  and  possibly  alcotoL 

Tick  was  ftumA  AcraA  +Vh»  MnnU>,  . — TXT a 


spokesman  said:  “This,  was  turaedintoa  very  tragic 
case.  The  offence  was  not  particularly  serious  butnonetheleas  we 
were  concerned  over  the  condition.” 


The  Guardian  Friday  May  16 1997 
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Winner 


PATHE  PRODUCTIONS 
Starring:  Guild.  BSkyB, 
Parth6.  Studio  Cana)  Plus, 
BZW,  Coutts,  Thin  Man. 
Lynda  Myles 
Credits:  Naked.  Secrets 
And  Lies,  Dances  With 
Wolves.  Wish  you  Were 
Here,  Terminator  2,  Breaking 
The  Waves 
Future  Attractions; 
Chicken  Run.  The  Queen 
And  I,  The  Player  Of  Games, 
A White  Merc  With  Fins,  and 
other  projects  totalling  35 
films  with  £33  million  of  lot- 
tery funding. 


The  Crying  Game 


BRITAIN  5 


Winner 


THE  FILM  CONSORTIUM 
Starring:  Scala  Pictures. 
Parallax,  Skreba, 
Greenpoint,  Virgin 
Credits:  The  Crying  Game. 
Land  And  Freedom,  Riff 
Raff,  The  Ploughman’s 
Lunch,  Enchanted  April, 
Interview  With  The  Vampire, 
Michael  Collins 
Future  attractions: 
Unknown,  but  plans  to  make 
39  films  with  lottery  funding 
of  £30.25  million 


Four  Weddings  and  a Funeral 


Winner 


DNA  FILM  LTD 

Starring;  Duncan 
Kenworthy  and  Andrew 
Macdonald 

Credits:  Four  Weddings 
And  A Funeral,  Shallow 
Grave,  Trainspotting 
Future  Attractions: 
Sixteen  films  over  six  years 
with  lottery  funding  of  £29 
million 


Lottery  film  cash  for  ‘French  connection’ 


Chris  Smith,  the  National  Heritage  Secretary,  announcing  the  successful  bidders  for  the 
£92  million  in  Cannes  yesterday  photograph; Simon  wilmnson 


Judge  blames  alcopops 
for  boys’  school  arson 


VlwkChaiidhary 


A JUDGE  yesterday  con- 
demned the  makers  of 
so-called  alcopops  as 
“grossly  irresponsible",  alter 
he  heard  how  a boy  of  J-J 
broke  into  a school  and  al- 
most burned  it  down  after 
drinking  alcoholic  lemonade. 

Bo.  ion  crown  court  was 
told  that  the  buy.  who  cannot 
be  named,  caused  £750.000  of 
damage  after  breaking  into 
the  school  with  three  friends 
after  they  had  drunk  bottles 
of  Hooch  and  cider. 

Judge  Peter  Lakin  »w: 
‘This  case  graphically  illus- 
trates What  can  happen  to 
boys  consuming  alropop.  li 
tWs  boy  hod  not  had  alcohol 
that  night  this  offence  would 
never  have  occurred. " 

Thu'  Judge's  comments  Will 
heighten  controv  ersy  over  ?1- 
copops,  which  have  become 
papular  with  young  drinkers. 
The  market  Is  worth  around 
£-100  million  per  vear. 

Tbi*  boy  pleaded  guilty  to 
burglary  and  arson  and  was 
given  a two-year  supervision 
nrdcr.  He  was  also  ordered  to 
attend  a fire  service  course 
aimed  at  arsonists.  The  boy's 


parents  were  ordered  to 
pledge  a recognizance  of 
£1,000  to  ensure  his  good  be- 
haviour until  he  is  18. 

The  judge  added:  “I  need  to 
express  my  concern  about  the 
sale  of  al copop  drinks.  My  view 
is  that  it  is  grossly  irresponsi- 
ble of  drinks  companies  to  mar- 
ket these  drinks  and  dress  up 
alcohol  as  soft  drinks.” 

Mark  Firman,  prosecuting, 
said  the  boy  twice  brake  into 
Withins  school.  Bolton,  one 


‘It  is  grossly 
irresponsible  of 
firms  to  market 
these  as  soft  drinks’ 


1st  May.  Accompa- 
hree  friends,  they 
mputer  equipment 
e to  a poster,  start- 
s which  engulfed  a 
ar  the  schooL 
flassey,  defending, 
■ime  was  the  direct 
he  boy’s  intake  of 
eider. 
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are  aimed  at  young  people.  He 
drank  them  with  these  other 
boys  not  realising  how  strong 
they  can  be." 

Earlier  this  month,  a sur- 
vey of  more  than  3,000  young 
people  found  children  as 
young  as  11  were  drinking  al- 
copops. It  also  found  that  65 
per  cent  of  boys  and  54  per 
cent  of  girls  were  drinking 
them  by  the  age  of  16,  and 
around  30  per  cent  of  all 
youngsters  were  drinking  al- 
copops at  least  once  a week. 

Anti-drink  campaigners 
also  called  for  the  banning  of 
alcoholic  milk  drinks  which 
went  on  sale  this  year.  The 
drinks,  called  Moo  and  Super 
Milch  contain  more  alcohol 
than  the  average  pint  of  bitter 
and  come  in  flavours  such  as 
strawberry  and  banana. 

The  pressure  group  Alcohol 
Concern  called  for  the  drinks 
to  be  tanned,  claiming  that 
they  could  prove  to  be  even 
more  popular  than  alcopops. 

The  Government  has  also 
been  urged  to  increase  the 
duty  on  alcopops  to  make 
them  less  appealing  to  chil- 
dren. In  the  last  budget  the 
tax  on  them  went  up  by  40  per 
cent  but  that  resulted  in  a 
price  increase  of  just  8p  a 
bottle. 

Last  week,  the  drinks  in- 
dustry proposed  new  restric- 
tions on  alcopops,  and  said  it 
planned  to  issue  guidelines 
on  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  the  drinks. 

The  Portman  Group,  which 
represents  brewers,  has  also 
suggested  banning  the  use  of 
generic  soft  drinks  names 
such  as  cola  or  lemonade  on 
alcopops,  and  the  removal  of 
references  to  drugs  or  crime. 

The  group  also  plans  to  in- 
troduce a blacklist  for 
retailers  to  prevent  them , 
stocking  products  which 
break  the  code. 


Dan  Glaister  on  a controversy 
over  the  award  of  £92.25  million 
for  the  British  movie  industry 


THE  three  winners  of 
£92.26  million  of 
National  Lottery 
funding  to  run  fnm 
consortiums  were  an- 
nounced yesterday  »Tnt<t  con- 
troversy that  one  of  the  com- 
panies has  strong  ties  to  the 
Anglo-French  Pa  the  group. 

Pa  the  Pictures,  which  won 
a franchise  with  a bid  to  make 
35  films  over  a six  year 
period,  was  formed  in  Janu- 
ary specifically  to  apply  for 
the  National  Lottery  fran- 
chise. Other  partners  in  the 
consortium  include  the  Brit- 
ish Distributors  Guild,  a 
group  of  producers  including 
Mike  Leigh’s  Thin  Man 
Films,  and  City  financiers. 

Many  film  producers  are 
privately  unhappy  over  the 
French  connection,  but 
Alexis  Lloyd,  managing  direc- 
tor of  Pa  the  Pictures,  rejected 
the  criticisms.  "Paths  Pic- 
tures Is  a British  company,” 
he  said.  "It  is  a dear  recogni- 


tion that  the  business  is 
international. 

It  is  a natural  thing  for  a 
film  franchise  to  have  inter- 
national connections.  ‘‘Our 
priority  is  clearly  to  make 
films  for  a British  audience, 
but  it  is  essential  to  be  suc- 
cessful internationally,  and 
continental  Europe  as  well  as 
America  Is  the  immediate 
market  for  British  films.” 

The  Paihe  bid  Is  notable  for 
its  strong  ties  with  European 
distributors. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  fran- 
chise application,  all  profits 
must  be  put  back  into  British 
film-making.  Despite  the 
resurgence  In  British  fiimo 
over  foe  last  few  years,  profits 
have  often  gone  abroad. 

The  Arts  Council's  fran- 
chise system  Is  designed  to 
address  foe  flow  of  money 
and  talent  out  of  the  country. 

The  other  franchise  win- 
ners were  DNA  Film  Ltd, 
formed  by  Duncan  Kenwor- 


thy and  Andrew  MacDonald, 
the  producing  team  behind 
Four  Weddings  And  A Fu- 
neral, Shallow  Grave  and 
Trainspotting.  Their  bid  of 
£29  million  to  produce 
fewer  films  than  foe  other 
two  bids,  with  one  planned 
for  foe  first  year  and  three  for 
each  of  foe  subsequent  years 
of  foe  scheme. 

The  third  winner  was  the 
The  Film  Consortium,  formed 
by  four  British  production 
companies  and  Virgin  Cine- 
mas. The  production  compa- 
nies are  Greenpoint.  Parallax. 
Scala  Pictures  and  Skreba. 
Parallax  have  produced  Ken 
Loach’s  recent  films,  while 
foe  Scala  team  of  Nik  Powell 
and  Stephen  Wooley  headed 
Palace  Pictures,  which  made 
foe  Crying  Game. 

The  Film  Consortium’s 
award  of  £30.25  million  is  to 
finance  39  films  over  SIX 
years. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
awards,  foe  National  Lottery 
will  fund  one  third  of  foe  film 
budgets,  leaving  foe  franchi- 
sees to  raise  the  remaining 
two-thirds  from  the  private 
sector. 

Sally  Hibbin  of  Parallax 


Pictures  and  a member  or  foe 
board  of  foe  Film  Consor- 
tium. stressed  that  foe  aim  of 
foe  company  was  to  stimulate 

all  film-making.  “It  is  not  just 
to  ftrnd  our  projects,  it’s  to 
fund  foe  cream  of  British 
projects.” 

Duncan  Kenworthy  of  DNA 
Films  said:  “Our  aim  is  to 
make  low-budget  filme  with 
energy  and  style  aimed  at  the 
British  audience.  The  fact 
that  this  money  comes  from 
foe  puhlic  creates  an  extra 
responsibility." 

The  first  products  of  foe 
new  funding  wfU  include  foe 
first  feature  length  animation 
film  by  the  acclaimed  Aard- 
man  Animations  studio  that 
produced  foe  Wallace  And 
Gromit  short  film  The  Wrong 
Trousers. 

Chicken  Run  is  foe  story  of 
two  rebel  chickens  named 
Ginger  and  Rocky. 

Its  producers  describe  it  as 
The  Great  Escape  with 
chickens. 

Other  projects  from  Pa  the 
Pictures  include  an  adapta- 
tion of  Iain  M Banks's  science 
fiction  novel  The  Player  Of 
Games,  an  adaptation  of 
James  Hawes's  novel  A White 


Merc  With  Fins  with  a screen- 
play by  John  Hodges,  foe 
writer  of  Trainspotting,  and  a 
film  of  Sue  Townsend’s  book 
The  Queen  And  L 

The  Arts  Council's  National 
Lottery  film  franchises  were 

developed  to  address  the  per- 
ceived weaknesses  in  the 
British  film  industry.  These 
included  foe  flow  of  profits 
abroad  from  films  made  in 
Britain,  and  foe  lack  of  a co- 
herent production  groups, 
similar  to  the  US  studios,  that 
could  take  a project  through 
all  foe  stages  of  its  life,  from 
script  to  production  to 
distribution. 

Although  the  scheme  has 
been  warmly  welcomed  by- 
foe  British  film  industry,  the 
problem  of  distribution  still 
remains. 

France  has  almost  twice  as 
many  cinema  screens  as  Brit- 
ain, and  many  of  foe  British 
films  that  are  made  are  never 
shown  in  cinemas. 

The  Heritage  Secretary 
Chris  Smith  said  at  the  cere- 
mony to  award  foe  franchises 
in  Cannes  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  announcing 
an  initiative  today  to  address 
the  problem  of  distribution. 


Headmaster  denounced  the  boy  as  an  industrial  militant  and  he  heckled  ministers 

Mandelson  was  ‘child  rebel’ 


Andrew  Cuff 
Nadia  Correspondent 


PETER  Mandelson. 
one  of  foe  architects 
of  Labour's  election 
victory,  has  revealed 
both  tough  and  tender  aspects 
of  his  character  in  an  inter- 
view with  a clinical  psycholo- 
gist The  Minister  Without 
Portfolio,  who  admits  he  is 
feared  by  other  politicians, 
disclosed  he  was  a rebel  at 
school  — hut  was  moved  to 
tears  when  asked  about  his 
father's  death. 

Mr  Mandelson,  who  is 
famed  for  his  skills  as  a media 
manipulator,  subjected  him- 
self to  a 20-minute  grilling 
from  Oliver  Janies  in  BBC2's 
The  Chair.  Sitting  in  a large 
tan-coloured  leather  arm- 
chair, Mr  Mandelson  looked 
uncomfortable  at  times  as  Mr 
James  tried  to  penetrate  the 
politician's  armour-plating. 

The  new  minister, 
renowned  for  demanding  dis- 
cipline from  the  Labour 
Party,  confessed:  "I  was  a 
rebel  at  school  and  with 
others  rebelled  against  the 
prefect  system.  It  was  a terri- 
bly hierarchical  sort  of  old 
style  grammar  schooL 
"We  got  petitions  up  and  we 
led  protests  . . . Our  old  head- 
master got  up  in  assembly 
and  denounced  me  and  my 
chief  collaborator  as  indus- 
trial militants  who  were  pull- 


Tough  and  tender . . . Peter  Mandelson  is  moved  to  tears  when  asked  about  his  father's 
death  daring  bis  TV  interview  with  Oliver  James  on  BBC2’s  The  Chair 


ing  apart  the  fabric  of  our 
school  community.” 

He  said  his  mother  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  mak- 
ing him  a “fairly  moderate, 
mainstream,  middle-of-the 
road  sort  of  Labour  party 
member  — apart  from  a short 
time  when  I was  busy  heck- 
ling Cabinet  ministers  over 
Vietnam." 

Mr  Mandelson  admitted  he 
was  "slightly  upset”  by  com- 
ments like  those  from  former 
Labour  colleague  Bryan 
Gould  who  described  him  as 
"manipulative  and  devious". 
He  said:  'lama  tough  fighter 
and  I can  play  hardball, 
which  is  why  I have  attracted 
the  comments  I have.  But  the 
reason  why  people  like  to  dis- 
credit me,  certainly  among 
Conservatives,  is  because 
they  fear  me.” 

Mr  Mandelson  said  his 
mother  did  not  want  him  to 
become  a MP  and  he  claims 
"politicians  are  fairly  egocen- 
tric and  selfish  people  — 
pretty  grim  by  and  large." 

He  said  he  wished  his 
father  was  still  alive.  "He 
would  derive  so  much  amuse- 
ment and  enjoyment  from 
what  I am  doing  now.” 

Be  had  argued  frequently 
with  his  father  over  foe  Mili- 
tant Tendency,  which  he 
blamed  for  consigning  Labour 
to  opposition  for  a generation. 
“My  ihfoer  had  this  view  dur- 
ing the  1970s  that  a bit  of  left- 1 
wing  socialism  wouldn't  be 


half  a bad  idea."  Asked  where 
he  was  when  his  father  died, 
Mr  Mandelson  said:  "I  can’t 
talk  about  that"  and  brushed 
away  tears  before  composing 
himself  again 

Mr  Mandelson.  whose 


mother  is  foe  daughter  of 
Herbert  Morrison,  a former 
Labour  borne  secretary, 
recalled  childhood  visits  to 
Downing  Street  during  foe 
Wilson  years.  “I  was  aware 
that  1 was  doing  something 


special,  that  1 was  close  to 
power.  I was  excited." 

The  seven-part  series  be- 
gins on  BBC2  next  Wednes- 
day and  Mr  Mand  els  on’s  in- 
terview will  be  shown  on 
June  4. 


Oasis  threatens  unofficial  fan  sites  on  Net 


Alex  Bellos 


OASIS  has  become  the 
first  pop  group  to  enter 
the  contentious  debate 
about  copyright  on  the  Inter- 
net by  threatening  legal 
action  against  fhn.g  running 
unofficial  websites. 

A statement  sent  by  Oasis’s 
management.  Ignition,  to  the 
hundreds  of  "webzines”  gives 
them  30  days  to  remove  copy- 
righted photos,  video  clips 
and  song  lyrics. 


The  move  is  a first  for  the 
music  industry,  and  it  reflects 
the  trend  of  companies  clamp- 
ing down  against  intellectual 
copyright  infringements  on 
the  Internet.  The  BBC  and 
Star  Trek  have  taken  mea- 
sures to  stop  unlawful  web- 
zines about  their 
programmes. 

Fans  have  reacted  with  fury 
to  Oasis's  letter  and  it  has 
been  reported  that  an  action 
group.  Oasis  Webmasters  for 
Internet  Freedom,  has  been 
formed.  Susan  Wright  staff 


writer  on  met  magazine,  said: 
“Censorship  like  that . . . goes 
against  what  foe  web  stands 
for.  It  has  always  been  about 
the  free  flow  of  information. 

"All  these  sites  are  doing  is 
encouraging  interest  in  foe 
product  It’s  not  as  if  anything 
you  can  get  on  foe  web  is  any- 
thing like  the  quality  of  their 
CDs.  It  is  nothing  that  would 
threaten  them." 

Oasis  yesterday  said  that 
they  were  not  victimising 
tans.  An  Ignition  statement 
read:  “Fan  pages  make  a ftm 


and  interesting  contribution 
to  Oasis  on  foe  net  and  some 
of  foe  pages  are  extremely 
creative  and  have  taken  a lot 
of  effort  to  put  together. 

“However,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  sites  out  there  which 
have  taken  advantage  of  foe 
situation.  In  particular,  a 
number  of  pages  have  been 
copying  freely  from  foe  offi- 
cial homepage  without  both- 
ering to  ask  permission." 

Ignition  decided  to  take  the 
“preventative”  action 
following  U2’s  discovery  last 


year  that  tracks  from  their 
latest  album.  Pop.  were  avail- 
able on  the  Internet  before 
they  were  released. 

The  legal  tussles  between 
Oasis  and  their  fans  could 
spell  foe  end  of  foe  music  in- 
dustry's Internet  honeymoon. 
Bands  have  embraced  foe  In- 
ternet, holding  on-line  global 
interviews  and  concerts. 

The  dampdown  is  a way  of 
protecting  foe  official  web- 
site, a key  marketing  tod. 
which  contains  links  to 
webzines. 


Crime  bureau  set  up  to  seek  country-wide  links  between  a decade’s  unsolved  cases 

Squad  to  focus  on  sex  murders 


Dwican  Campbell 

Crime  Correspondent 


A POLICE  squad  is  being 
set  op  to  examine  foe 
growing  number  of  sex  mur- 
ders. rapes  and  abductions 
carried  out  by  strangers. 

The  move  follows  an  opera- 
tion to  see  if  there  are  links 
between  any  of  some  200  un- 
solved murders  of  woman  in 
the  past  10  years. 

The  squad,  to  be  known  as 
the  Serious  Crime  Bureau, 
will  collect  data  on  all  sex- 
related  murders,  abductions 
and  sexual  assaults  carried 
out  by  strangers.  It  will  be  an- 


alysed and  passed  on  to  foe 
forces  investigating,  the 
murders. 

The  decision  to  set  up  foe 
squad,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Crime  Faculty 
and  based  at  the  police  staff 
college  in  BramahiTl.  Hamp- 
shire, follows  concern  over 
foe  large  number  of  murders 
of  women  where  there  are 
common  features. 

Sex  attacks  have  been  tak- 
ing place  at  foe  rate  or  two  to 
three  a week  since  January, 
although  many  will  be  solved. 

As  a result  of  a general  con- 
cern, Operation  Enigma  was 
set  up  last  year  to  gather  In- 
formation on  up  to  200  mur- 


ders of  women  dating  back  to 
1986.  These  include  unsolved 
murders  of  women  killed  be- 
tween January  1992  and  De- 
cember 1996,  and  murders  of 
women  believed  to  be  prosti- 
tutes going  back  io  years. 

Yesterday  James  Dickin- 
son, assistant  chief  constable 
of  Essex,  who  is  coordinating 
foe  operation,  said  he  be- 
lieved some  of  the  murderers 
had  carried  out  more  than 
one  murder.  His  team  in- 
cludes members  of  foe  Foren- 
sic Science  Service,  the 
National  Criminal  Intelli- 
gence Service  and  the  Home 
Office  police  research  group. 

Mr  Dickinson  said  common 


features  were  being  analysed, 
such  as  where  foe  woman  had 
last  been  seen,  how  she  had 
been  killed  and  where  her 
body  had  been  left. 

Although  the  work  is  con- 
tinuing, Mr  Dickinson  said 
foal  In  some  cases  "I  think  it 
is  probable  we  have  a person 
who  has  committed  more 
than  one  crime.” 

He  added  that  prostitutes 
were  vulnerable  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  work.  He 
felt  it  was  particularly  impor- 
tant to  use  every  means  to 
find  foe  kfflers.  "There  Is  a 
feeling  that  this  is  a job  foe 
public  would  expect  us  to  do." 

The  Serious  Crime  Bureau 


is  being  formed  with  a team 
of  12  police  officers  and  14  civ- 
ilians, headed  by  Detective 
Chief  Superintendent  Doug 
Smith.  It  will  be  funded  by  the 
police  service  with  a pro- 
jected budget  of  £1.7  million 
and  will  make  its  findings 
available  to  all  forces  investi- 
gating such  crimes. 

They  will  widen  their  net  to 
include  all  crimes  of  a sexual 
nature  committed  by  strang- 
ers, including  foe  growing 
number  of  unsolved  murders 

of  gay  men. 

Two  investigations,  In  Scot- 
land and  Hampshire,  are  al- 
ready finding  links  between 
murders.  Mr  Dickinson  con- 
firmed. Because  of  the  devel- 
opment of  DNA,  there  were 
greater  possibilities  of  estab- 
lishing links  between  mur- 
ders that  bad  taken  place  up 
to  10  years  ago,  when  the 
techniques  were  not  so 
sophisticated. 


BRITAIN 


Report  by  Richard 
Norton-Taylor 


SACKED  GCBQ  work- 
ers yesterday  cele- 
brated the  end  of  a 13- 
year  struggle  to  restore 
trade  onions  at  the  intelli- 
gence-gathering centre 
after  Robin  Cook,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  announced 
he  had  decided  to  “right  a 
long-standing  wrong”. 

The  gronp  of  14  scien- 
tists. linguists,  computer 
programmers  and  code 
breakers,  who  became  un- 
likely heroes  for  the  trade 
union  movement  in  Britain 
and  abroad,  applauded  the 
pledge  which  attained  huge 
symbolic  significance. 

Mike  Grindley.  who  per- 
sonified the  dogged  cam- 
paign to  lift  the  ban  im- 
posed by  Margaret 
Thatcher  in  1984.  said  he 
was  ‘‘elated,  slightly  over- 
whelmed. but  tired  — tired 
in  a good  cause". 

He  added:  "It  was  amaz- 
ing — I have  to  keep  pinch- 
ing myself.  It  has  taken 
4.861  days  to  reverse  the 
ban.  I feel  drained." 

Since  he  was  sacked.  Mr 
Grindley  has  attended  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  and  ral- 
lies to  campaign  to  reverse 
the  ban.  and  also  in  support 
of  workers  dismissed  or  on 
strike  in  less  well-publi- 
cised disputes.  "I  have 
made  masses  of  friends.”  he 
said  yesterday,  "but  1 have 
to  admit  that  the  past  13 
years  have  been  stressful.” 


The  ban  was  imposed  by 
Lady  Thatcher  on  the 
grounds  there  was  an  “In- 
herent conflict  between  the 
structure  of  the  trade 
anions  and  loyalty  to  the 
state”. 

With  sacked  colleagues. 
Mr  Grindley  was  given  a 
tumultuous  and  tearful 
reception  yesterday  at  the 
annual  conference  in 
Blackpool  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vices Tax  and  Commerce 

Union  (PTC),  the  largest 
civil  service  union  which 
will  now  negotiate  for 

union  members  at  GCHQ 

what  will  amount  to  a no- 
strike  deaL 

Alan  Rowland,  49,  now  a 
welfare  advice  worker, 
said:  "It  Is  a dream  come 
true.  I'm  finding  it  quite 
difficult  to  cope  with  at  the 
moment  because  I’m  feel- 
ing so  emotional.’' 

Clive  Lloyd.  56.  said:  "I 
can’t  wait  to  walk  through 
the  gates  again  after  spend- 
ing so  much  time  cam- 
paigning to  get  my  job 
back.” 

Mr  Cook  said  yesterday 
that  jobs  would  be  found  at 
GCHQ  for  sacked  workers 
below  retirement  age. 

Mr  Grindley  will  he  60  in 
August  and  will  not  be 
returning  to  his  former 
role  as  a Chinese  linguist. 
But  he  hopes  to  join  a 
march  of  all  the  sacked 
workers  into  GCHQ. 


GCHQ  in  Cheltenham  where  the  new  Labour  government  has  lifted  the  13-year  ban  on  trade  unions  imposed  by  Lady  Thatcher  chuunjiwp**  -'M.S 


Surrogacy  law  reconsidered  after  ‘abortion’  fiasco 


Sarah  Boseley 


THE  Government  is 
reviewing  the  law  on 
surrogate  mother- 
hood as  experts  yes- 
terday voiced  deep  concern 
over  the  fiasco  involving  Ka- 
ren Roche,  who  lied  to  an  in- 
fertile Dutch  couple  that  she 
had  aborted  their  child  and 
now  intends  to  keep  it  herself 
Tessa  Jowell.  the  minister 
for  public  health,  said  that 


“the  most  important  thing  is 
to  establish  the  facts  and  look 
at  those  facts  in  the  light  of 
existing  legislation  and  then 
look  at  the  adequacy  of  the 
existing  law.” 

A Department  of  Health 
spokeswoman  said:  “We  are 
keeping  the  legislation  under 
review  in  order  to  ensure  that 
It  continues  to  meet  our  exist- 
ing concerns.” 

Strong  condemnation  of 
surrogacy  came  from  Baron- 
ess Warnock.  whose  1984 


report  established  the  ethical 
context  for  fertilisation  treat- 
ment in  this  country.  She  had 
wanted  to  outlaw  the  practice, 
she  said,  but  the  committee 
agreed  a ban  would  be  very 
difficult  to  enforce  in  law. 

Now  it  was  time  for  a 
rethink,  she  said,  “because  1 
think  that  what  has  happened 
is  that  this  woman  ...  has 
made  a judgement  on  these 
Dutch  would-be  parents  en- 
tirely off  her  own  bat,  as  far 
as  I’m  concerned.  She  has  just 


deemed  that  they  are  not  suit- 
able or  not  committed  and 
that  is  a terrible  thing  to  do  to 
anybody. 

“I  think  that  the  Human 
Fertilisation  and  Embryology 
Authority  should  take  this 
case  to  pieces.  They  ought  to 
produce  a really  thorough, 
reasoned  document  analysing 
various  case  histories,  includ- 
ing this  one.” 

The  Government  could  con- 
sider action,  she  said,  al- 
though she  still  doubted 


whether  legislation  could  be 
enforced.  Another  possibility 
was  to  set  up  a central  regis- 
ter of  would-be  surrogates, 
with  strict  guidelines  on  pay- 
ments. counselling  and  other 
procedures,  ensuring  the 
business  would  be  monitored. 

Karen  Roche,  a maternity 
nurse  and  mother  of  two  from 
Scarborough  in  North  York 
shire,  agreed  to  bear  a child 
which  would  be  genetically 
half  her  own  for  Clemens  and 
Sonja  Peters.  The  couple,  who 
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| have  been  trying  fruitlessly 
for  a child  for  10  years,  were 
put  in  touch  with  Ms  Roche 
by  the  voluntary  organisation 
COTS  (Childlessness  Over- 
come Through  Surrogacy). 

Ms  Roche  announced  that 
she  had  terminated  the  preg- 
nancy after  about  nine  weeks, 
complaining  that  she  did  not 
believe  the  couple  were  com- 
mitted to  the  child  and  that 
they  did  not  show  her  evi- 
dence that  they  had  enough 
money  to  pay  her  the  agreed 
£13.000.  After  the  Dutch  cou- , 
pie  made  their  distress  public  | 
in  the  newspapers,  she 
revealed  that  she  was  still 
pregnant  and  intended  to 
bring  up  the  baby  as  her  own. 

The  Human  Fertilisation 
and  Embryology  Authority 
expressed  concerns  about  the 
money  that  was  to  have  been 
paid  to  Ms  Roche.  Their 
guidelines  stipulate  that  pay- 
ment should  not  be  made,  but 
that  reasonable  expenses  are 
acceptable.  Ms  Roche  agreed 
a payment  of  £12,000  with  the 
couple,  with  a further  £1.000 
for  travel  and  other  expenses, 
and  then  asked  for  more 
money  to  compensate  for 
weeks  off  work.  “It  did  look  as 
though  the  amount  of  money 
in  this  case  was  getting  to  the 
point  where  it  was  more  than 
expenses.”  said  HFEA  chair- 
man. Ruth  Deech. 


Karen  Roche:  lied  about 
having  abortion 

The  British  Medical  Associ- 
ation condones  surrogacy  as  a 
last  resort  for  childess  cou- 
ples. but  is  very  concerned 
about  the  lack  or  monitoring 
and  research  into  the  long- 
term consequences  for  surro- 
gates, couples  and  children. 

“We  have  basically  asked 
for  research  on  this  area." 


j said  Bill  O’Neill,  ethic-,  am! 
I science  adviser  al  (he  BMA-  A 
I year  ago.  they  urged  lhe  D#v 
{ parrnu'Ul  of  Ucillh  in  uvn- 
ftidvr  to  put  in  place 

some  medical  and  psychologi- 
cal supiiort  Tor  surrogates  a:u! 
couples.  "We  would  certainly 
reiterate  the  approach  that 
wc  made  a year  ago.  We  cun 
tiuue  tn  make  our  views 
known." 

They  would  like  to  all 
the  parties  In  surrogacy  ar- 
rangements receive  courm:! 
ling  and  support,  perhaps  bv 
attending  fertility  duties. 
There  is  a school  of  though: 
that  suggests  attendance  at  a 
clinic  for  counselling  and  a 
waiting  period  of  some 
months  for  the  surrogate  and 
couple  to  get  to  know  each 
other  well  could  he  made  com- 
pulsory — a requirement  for 
obtaining  the  parental  order 
that  gives  the  couple  a legal 
right  to  the  baby. 

The  Peters  have  said  thev 
will  fight  for  custody  n(  the 
child,  bui  under  UK  law  at 
present,  they  are  unlikely  to 
have  any  case. 

The  Human  Fertilisation 
land  Enhryolngy  Act  Imho 
states  that  the  surrogate  k 
the  legal  mother  of  the  child 
she  bears,  whether  or  not  it  is 
genetically  hers,  while  the 
legal  father  is  her  partner,  if 
she  has  one. 


The  law  as  it  stands 


□ It  is  illegal  for  agencies 
or  individuals  to  be  paid  for 
assisting  surrogacy.  It  is 
not  illegal  for  a surrogate 
mother  to  be  paid,  but  it  is 
in  breach  of  BMA  guide- 
lines. which  lay  down  only 
‘’reasonable  expenses"  of 
up  to  £10.000. 

□ There  are  two  forms  of 
surrogacy-  A full  or  host 
surrogate  carries  a child 
that  is  not  genetically  hers. 
She  is  implanted  in  a fertU- 


O 

No  more 
stuffy,  out- 
dated ‘Good 
morning. 
Prime 
Minister’. 
Now  it’s  just 
‘Hi,  Tony1. 
Yup.  We’ve 
come  a long 
way  from  the 
cold,  dark 
days  of  the 
formal,  last 
name  Tory 
jackboot.  As 
Hartley 
Shawcross 
once  said, 
we’re  the 
mateys  now. 
Bel  Littlejohn 


Sty  clinic  with  an  embryo 
created  in  vitro  from,  usually, 
the  intended  parents'  egg  and 
sperm.  A partial  or  straight 
surrogate  inseminates  herself 
with  the  intended  father's 
sperm,  so  the  ch  ild  she  gives 
up  is  half  her  own. 

□ The  surrogate  mother  is 
the  legal  mother  of  the  child, 
whether  or  not  it  is  geneti- 
cally hers.  If  she  hasa  part- 
ner. he  is  the  legal  father,  not 
the  intended  father,  even 


where  the  baby  was  con- 
ceived from  his  sperm.  This 
can  be  changed  by  a court 
order  only  if  the  legal  parents 
agree. 

Nobody  knows  how  many 
surrogate  babies  hare  been 
conceived.  The  biggest  volun- 
tary organisation.  COTS, 
claims  to  have  been  involved 
in  around  212.  hut  there  are 
also  informal  arrangements, 
such  as  a woman  having  a 
baby  for  a sister  or  a friend. 


HELP  US  STOP 
THIS  NOW 


Day  after  day,  tWs  bear  te  dragged  Into  a bloody  arena  tn  tec* 

tefTtera'  Hto  *****  ******  ripped  out 

Wuntoc1’  so  lw  Is  at  the  mercy  ortho  dogs'  vicious 
« him  bo  MBod,  but  the  bear  doesn’t 
•mow  this.  Over  and  over  again,  fie  is  fighting  for  Ms  Oh, 

tak®  P*aw»  «W*  year  in  Pakistan, 
“espfte  the  feet  that  they  are  now  banned  by  law. 
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news,  ano  fights  Ignorance  with  training  and  education. 
**!««>•  top  us  end  this  barbaric  *sport». 
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Boxer thanks 


BRITAIN  7 


jury  after  verdict 


Benn  cleared  of 
nightclub  attack 


Stuart  Millar 


NIGEL  Benn,  for- 
mer holder  of  two 
world  boxing 
titles,  was  cleared 
yesterday  of  sav- 
agely attacking  a business- 
man be  had  once  “treated  like 
a brother."  in  a trial  involv- 
ing death  threats,  drug  smug- 
gling and  horrifying  violence. 

The  former  world  super- 
middleweight  and  middle- 
weight champion  bowed  to 
the  jury  at  Middlesex  Guild- 
ball  crown  court  and  thanked 
them  alter  the  not  guilty  ver- 
dicts were  delivered,  while 
his  fiancee,  Caroline  Jackson, 
broke  into  tears  in  the  public 
gallery. 

Outside  court  the  boxer,  ac- 
companied by  Ms  Jackson 
and  his  supporters,  admitted 
the  last  few  weeks  had  been 
traumatic.  "It  was  in  the 
Lord’s  hands  and  the  jury’s 
and  they  saw  through  it  . . . 
Now  I can  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  with  my  future  wife 
and  my  kids." 

The  prosecution  had  al- 
leged that  Benn  was  in  a west 
London  nightclub  last 
September  celebrating  the 
birth  of  his  twins  when  he 
suddenly  snapped  and 
smashed  a glass  ashtray  into 
the  face  of  Ray  Sullivan,  a 
ticket  agency  owner.  He  had 
then  repeatedly  punched  and 
kicked  his  former  best  friend, 
who  required  a three-hour  op- 
eration and  105  stitches  to  his 
nose  to  repair  the  damage. 

Mr  Sullivan  told  the  court 
he  had  not  seen  his  attacker. 


Ray  Sullivan  after  the  nightclub  attack  last  September 


but  eyewitnesses  had  subse- 
quently left  him  in  no  doubt  tt 
was  the  33-year-old  boxer. 

The  jury  of  six  men  and  six 
women  took  six  hours  over 
two  days  to  clear  Benn  of 
wounding  Mr  Sullivan  with 
intent  to  do  him  grievous 
bodily  harm.  Twenty  minutes 
later  they  cleared  hhn  of  a 
lesser,  alternative  charge  of 

unlawful  wounding 

Benn  stni  faces  a High 
Court  action  for  damages 
after  Mr  Sullivan  launched 
proceeding  in  an  attempt  to 
get  compensation  far  his  inju- 
ries. The  case  was  awaiting 
the  outcome  Of  the  criminal 
trial. 

During  the  trial  Benn  had 


dismissed  the  allegations  as 
outrageous.  He  told  the  jury 
he  had  gone  with  a friend  to 
Legends  nightclub  on  “one  of 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life" 
to  “wet  the  heads"  of  his  and 
Ms  Jackson's  twins,  bora 
after  three  years  of  traumatic 
IVF  treatment 

There  he  had  seen  Mr  Sulli- 
van. who  had  served  four 
years  in  a Belgian  prison  for 
Importing  cannabis.  They  had 
not  spoken  since  taTHng  out 
three  years  earlier  over  Mr 
Sullivan’s  involvement  in 
drugs. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  a 
scuffle  started  a few  tables 
away  and  they  left  to  avoid 
becoming  involved.  It  was 


Lax  hygiene  ‘causing 
infections  in  hospitals’ 


Report  urges  more  staff  training 
and  monitoring  to  cut  NHS  bill 


Chris  HU 

— sdlcal  Correspondent 


ORB  than  60,000 
people  a year  may  be 
picking  up  Infections 
in  hospitals,  in  some  cases  be- 
cause simple  hygiene  proce- 
dures such  as  washing  hands 
are  being  neglected,  special- 
ists warn  today.  Some  of  the 
infections  can  lead  to  pro- 
longed hospital  stays  or  even 
death,  and  may  be  costing  the 
NHS  millions  of  pounds  in 
extra  treatments,  the  public 
health  experts  say. 

A study  by  the  Public 
Health  Laboratory  Service 
(PHLS)  found  a large  varia- 
tion in  infection  rates  be- 
tween hospitals,  and  some- 
times even  between  wards 
within  hospitals. 

The  researchers  say  this  is 
due  to  the  willingness  erf  hos- 
pitals to  put  "Invasive  de- 
vices" into  patients,  such  as 
lines  for  blood  transfusions  or 
tubes  to  take  away  urine. 
Those  hospitals  that  are  cau- 
tious about  using  such  de- 
vices have  lower  levels  of  in- 


fection than  those  where  they 
are  widely  used. 

The  study,  headed  by  Alan 
Glynn,  former  director  of  the 
central  laboratory  at  the 
PHLS's  north  London  head- 
quarters, found  that  although 
hospitals  had  written  guide- 
lines to  reduce  infections, 
around  half  of  the  staff  were 
unaware  erf  them  or  failed  to 
implement  them. 

American  studies  suggest 
that  if  proper  procedures  are 
implemented,  hospital  ac- 
quired infections  (HAI)  can 
be  cut  by  a third. 

Launching  the  report  in 
London  yesterday.  Professsor 
Glynn  said:  “Studies  have 
shown  that  approximately  10 
per  cent  of  in-patients  at  any 
one  time  have  been  infected 
in  hospital." 

The  study  looked  at  19  hos- 
pitals in  England  and  Wales 
over  a year,  concentrating  on 
three  types  of  infection:  in  the 
bloodstream,  such  as  septi- 
caemia; in  the  respiratory 
tract,  such  as  pneumonia;  ana 
in  the  urinary  tract 

Overall  2,148  HAIs  were 
recorded  in  80,753  patients. 


giving  an  average  of  2.7  infec- 
tions per  100  patients.  In  in- 
tensive care  units,  rates  were 
on  average  eight  times  higher 
— because  patients  were 
more  ill  and  subjected  to 
more  invasive  devices. 

Extrapolating  the  figures 
across  England  and  Wales  the 
researchers  say  there  are 
likely  to  be  at  least  60,000  in- 
fections a year  from  just  these 
three  main  areas  of  infection. 
The  study  did  not  look  at  in- 
fections to  open  wounds. 

American  data  suggests 
these  can  double  the  number 
of  patients  who  acquire  infec- 
tions. meaning  around  120.000 
a year  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  chief  factor  predicting 
an  KLA  was  the  presence  of  an 
invasive  device.  Patients  with 
such  devices  had  a sevenfold 
risk  of  infection. 

The  report  recommends  im- 
proved staff  training  In  infec- 
tion control  and  also  in- 
creased surveillance  to 
monitor  how  widespread  the 
problem  may  be. 

The  PHLS  will  issue  guide- 
lines to  hospitals  based  on  the 
report  in  the  next  10  weeks, 
and  will  try  to  assess  the  cost 
of  HAIs  to  the  NHS.  A 1982 
report  looking  at  just  surgical 
patients  suggested  it  was 
nearly  2200  million  a year. 


Tighter  rules  needed  ‘to  stop  child  abusers, 
bankrupts  and  criminals  running  charities’ 


David  Hsnckfl 
Wactnrfnster  Correspondent 


STRICTER  controls  should 
be  imposed  to  stop  child 
abusers,  bankrupts  and  crim- 
inals becoming  trustees  of 
charities,  the  National  Audit 
Office  says  In  a report  pub- 
lished today. 

The  report  by  Parliament  s 
financial  watchdog  warns 
that  staff  at  the  Charity  Com- 
mission. which  is  responsible 
for  184.000  organisations,  "do 
not  currently  have  access  to 
sufficient  information  to  as- 


sess proposed  trustees'  integ- 
rity". 

Auditors  found  that  staff  at 
three  charities  did  not  even 
know  that  the  Charity  Com- 
mission kept  a register  of 
people  who  had  been  removed 
as  trustees  or  officers.  This 
omission  meant  that  charities 
inquiring  about  new  appoint- 
ments would  not  have  been 
told  that  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion could  supply  them  with  a 
list  of  people  who  should  be 
barred  from  jobs. 

The  Charity  Commission 
does  not  have  the  power  to 
prevent  unsuitable  people 
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from  being  appointed  trust- 
ees. But  the  law  does  ten  un- 
discharged bankrupts,  dis- 
qualified company  directors 
and  fraudsters  from  becom- 
ing trustees.  It  does  not  ten 
child  abusers  or  rapists  from 
holding  similar  jobs. 

The  report  reveals  that 
talks  are  taking  place  be- 
tween the  Charity  Commis- 
sion, the  police  and  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and 
Industry  about  exchanging 
information  held  on  the 
police  national  computer  and 
by  the  Insolvency  Service. 

The  talks  follow  the  refusal 
by  the  Association  of  Chief 
Police  Officers  to  allow  the 
Charity  Commission  access 
to  the  police  computer  to 
check  for  criminal  records. 

But  the  auditors  also 
recommend  that  tougher 
action  is  taken  to  make  sure 
that  people  with  criminal  con- 
victions should  not  be  ap- 
pointed as  trustees,  particu- 
larly In  organisations  looking 
after  children  and  the  men- 
tally handicapped. 

The  report  says  that,  de- 
spite 1,255  complaints  of  fraud 
against  charities,  only  193 
proved  to  be  examples  of  de- 
liberate maladministration, 
theft  or  fraud. 

Most  or  the  complaints  In- 
volved internal  management 
disputes  which  the  Charity 

Commission  cannot  intervene 
in.  Cases  of  proven  fraud  in- 
cluded successful  prosecution 
of  fund  raisers  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  receivers  to  one 
organisation. 


Regulation  and  Support  of 
Charities.  Report  by  the 
Comptroller  and  Aucftor 
General.  The  Stationery  Office. 
£10.75. 


only  the  following  week,  after 
a story  on  the  front  of  the  Sun 
newspaper,  that  Benn  discov- 
ered he  had  been  accused  of 
the  attack. 

Yesterday's  acquittal  came 
at  the  end  of  a trial  marked  by 
accusations  of  witness  tam- 
pering and  defence  rintmc 
that  Mr  Sullivan  was  behind 
an  “extremely  sinister  and 
malicious”  attempt  to  under- 
mine Benn. 

The  start  of  the  trial  was 
almost  overshadowed  by  an- 
other tabloid  story  about  the 
boxer’s  arrest  in  connection 
with  an  alleged  death  threat 
against  Mr  Sullivan.  He 
claimed  Benn  had  threatened 
to  take  out  a £20,000  hitman 
contract  on  him  if  be  refused 
an  offer  of  £100,000  to  with- 
draw his  evidence. 

The  defence  later  suggested 
Mr  Sullivan,  aged  33.  had  let 
it  be  known  he  would  accept 
£100,000  from  Benn  to  ensure 
an  acquittal,  but  had  con- 
cocted the  death  threat  story 
when  the  boxer  made  clear  he 
would  not  pay.  Mr  Sullivan 
denied  this. 

There  was  further  contro- 
very  when  prosecution  wit- 
ness Samantha  Pettifer.  Mr 
Sullivan's  former  girl  friend, 
changed  her  evidence  in  the 
witness  box.  She  had  told 
police  she  had  a clear  view  of 
Benn  kicking  her  former 
lover,  but  on  reflection  real- 
ised her  “total  love"  for  Mr 
Sullivan  had  made  her  misin- 
terpret events  on  the  night  of 
the  attack.  She  had  allowed 
herself  to  do  his  “dirty  work*’ 
and  be  used  to  recruit  wit- 
nesses to  the  attack. 


Nigel  Benn  and  his  fiancee,  Caroline  Jackson,  outside  court  after  he  was  found  not  guilty 
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They  stopped  him  working  the  land 
So  now  he  digs  graves  for  children 


Jose  and  Maria  Pereira  will  not  forget 
the  day  they  were  evicted  from  the  land 
they  were  working.  The  landowners  just 
ripped  up  our  crops  and  threw  them 
away"  says  Jose  Pereira. 

Nor  will  they  erase  the  memory  of  what 
happened  next  how  they  joined  with  other 
famines  in  a desperate  search  for  land, 
how  starvation  took  the  lives  of  four  of 
the  children,  all  under  two  years  old. 
“The  ones  who  died  were  living  on  sugar 
and  water”  says  Maria  Pereira  They  just 
swelled  up  and  died  of  hunger”. 

This  is  Brazil,  where  100,000  children 
die  each  year  from  malnutrition.  The 
cause,  too  often,  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
creel:  wealthy  landowners  deny  land  to 
families  whose  only  means  of  support 
comes  from  growing  crops  to  eat 

This  country  is  one  of  the  most 
unequal  places  on  earth.  A mere  75 
ranchers  own  land  the  size  of  Britain, 
much  of  it  unused.  Christian  Aid  supports 
an  organisation  which  helps  desperate 
peasants  settle  on  idle  land  and  make 
it  productive.  In  parallel,  it  works  for 
the  legal  transfer  of  that  land  into  the 
peasants’  hands. 

Please  help  us  by  giving  ail  you  can 
in  Christian  Aid  Week.  It  is  too  late  for 
those  four  children,  but  there  is  real 
hope  for  many  more. 
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Give  now.  Call  0345  OOO  300 
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, Or  please  debit  my  craM  card. 


Name 


L i 1. 1 .LG  Expiry  Dae, 
Address 


Postcode 


Send  ycur  donation  to:  Christian  Aid.  Freepost  MRS  192,  Manchester  Ml  9AZ. 
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Christian  Aid  Week.  May  11-17. 
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King 
sought 
to  steer 
Tories 
through 
crisis 
as  1 922 
battle 
hots  up 


Which  one  could  run  a leadership  contest? 
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Mlchad  White 
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AT  LEAST  five  Conserva- 
tive backbenchers  are 
poised  to  bid  for  the  cov- 
eted job  of  organising  next 
month's  scheduled  Tory  lead- 
ership contest,  unless  MPs 
can  be  persuaded  to  postpone 
the  main  race  to  succeed  John 
Major. 

With  Dominations  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  back- 
bench 1932  committee  due  to 
close  on  Tuesday,  MPs  were 
Claiming  last  night  that  Tom 
King,  the  former  defence  sec- 
retary* has  agreed  in  princi- 
ple to  act  as  interim  party 
leader  — if  the  Tories  can  be 
persuaded  to  wait  six  months 
before  choosing  the  person  to 
take  on  Tony  Blair  at  the  next 
election. 

Some  Tories  want  a wider 
field,  others  want  the  current 
runners  to  show  how  well 


JOHN  MACGREGOR.  60 

CV:  Middle-ranking  ex- 
cabinet member  of  whom 
colleagues  speak  fondly. 
Amateur  magician,  who 
ran  the  Treasury  books  as 
Chief  Secretary  at 
Thatcherism’s  High  Noon 
<1985-67).  MP  for  South 
Norfolk  since  1974. 

Offers:  Balanced  judgment, 
fairness.  A grown-up. 
Prospects:  Odds-oa 
favourite 


ALAN  CLARK,  69 

CV:  Etonian  dandy, 
backbench  troublemaker 
turned  middle-ranking 
minister,  who  ibund 
immortality  in  his  Diaries. 
Left  Parliament  in  1992, 
regretted  it  and  snatched 
safe  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  after  Nicholas 
Scott’s  fall. 

Offers:  Class,  boldness, 
risk. 

Prospects:  Worth  a flutter 


JOHN  BUTTERFELL,  56 

CV:  Chartered  surveyor 
and  company  director,  keen 
on  detail  and  on  manners, 
anti-hanging  and  socially 
caring.  Backbench  career 
peaked  as  Cecil 
Parkinson’s  PPS.  MP  for 
Bournemouth  West  since 
1983. 

Offers:  Genuine  middle 
class  backbencher 
Prospects:  Not  a 
heavyweight 


JOHN  TOWNEND.  62 

CV:  Cheerful  hardline 
rightwinger.  Yorkshire 
wine  merchant  turned  MP 
tbr  Bridlington  since  1979. 
Ex-RAF  pilot.  Never  got  a 
job  from  Thatcher.  Anti- 
European  stalwart  to 
friends,  “headbanger”  to 
foes. 

Offers:  Restoring  true 
Thatcberite  faith 
Prospects:  Labour’s  choice 
for  job 


SIR  ARCHIE  HAMILTON,  55 

CV:  Orthodox  rightwing 
loyalist,  MP  for  Epsom  and 
Ewell  since  1978.  Peer’s 
son,  former  Thatcher  PPS 
and  whip.  ex-Guardsman 
who  became  Army 
Minister.  Commons  joke: 
"Where’s  Archie?”  Answer: 
"Look  everywhere,  but 
don't  start  in  the  library.” 
Offers:  Old-fashioned  ’22 
leadership 
Prospects:  Too  dull? 


they  cart  do  against  the  new 
Labour  government  — as 
Peter  Lilley  attempted  against 
David  Blunkett  in  yesterday’s 
Queen's  Speech  debate. 

“Lilley  was  a good  minis- 
ter, but  we  want  to  know  if  he 
can  hack  it  in  Opposition,” 
said  one  MP.  Others  talk 
about  developing  "guerilla 
tactics”  as  the  only  way  to 
tackle  Labour's  majority  of 
179. 

But  other  grandees  are  ada- 
mant that  it  is  now  too  late  to 
stop  the  leadership  contest 


due  to  be  held  early  next 
month,  despite  the  wide- 
spread feeling  that  all  six  de- 
clared runners  will  need  to 
prove  their  skills  in  Opposi- 
tion before  MPs  should  be 
asked  to  choose  between 
them.  "It’s  Car  too  late  to  stop 
this  contest,”  one  ex-cabinet 
minister  said  last  night. 

That  focuses  attention  on 
elections  for  the  1922  commit- 
tee, which  is  entrusted  with 
organising  leadership  ballots. 

At  least  five  MPs  are  ex- 
pected to  put  their  names  for- 


ward. including  three  former 
ministers,  led  by  John  Mac- 
Gregor, who  held  five  cabinet 
posts  and  Is  the  front  runner. 
His  rivals  include  Sir  Archie 
Hamilton  and  Alan  Clark, 
both  middle-ranking  defence 
ministers  under  Margaret 
Thatcher,  the  former  safely 
dull,  the  latter  unsafely 
flamboyant. 

Mainstream  MP  John  But- 
terfBl  and  rightwinger  John 
Townend  are  also  expected  to 
run  when  the  ballot  is  held  on 
Wednesday  — 24  hours  after 


the  election  for  Labour's 
equivalent  vacancy,  chair- 
manship of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party-  is  staged 

So  far  only  two  definite 
Labour  contenders  have 
emerged,  Clive  Soley  and 
Roger  Stott  — though  some  of 
the  119  Labour  women  MPs 
are  keen  to  promote  one  of 
their  number  to  a significant 
role.  One  widely-canvassed 
choice,  Jean  Corston.  has 
ruled  herself  out. 

The  key  difference  between 
the  1922  committee  and  the 


PLP  is  that  ministers  stay 
away  from  the  Tory  proceed- 
ings. an  attraction  which  has 
prompted  a few  Labour  MPs 
to  urge  the  creation  of  an 
equivalent  backbench  forum 
for  Labour,  the  1997  commit- 
tee. It  seems  unlikely  to 
succeed. 

Among  the  Tory  runners. 
Mr  Clark  has  been  actively 
canvassing  for  postponement 
and  appears  to  he  behind  the 
drive  to  promote  his  old  boss 
at  defence,  Mr  King,  as  in- 
terim leader. 
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Hamilton  may 
be  called 
to  Commons 


RfnehaelWMte 
Political  Editor 


isn.  Hamilton  could 
still  be  called  before 
the  Commons  stan- 
dards and  privileges 
committee  to  explain  his  fi- 
nancial dealings  as  an  MP 
and  minister,  even  though  he 
lost  his  Tatton  seat  at  the  gen- 
eral election. 

Though  no  new  select  com- 
mittees are  expected  to  be  ap-_ 
pointed  for  several  weeks,  the 
new  Leader  of  the  Commons, 
Ann  Taylor,  is  determined  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a speedy 
conclusion  as  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment drive  to  raise  stan- 
dards in  public  life  in  line 
with  Lord  Nolan’s 
recommendations. 

Sir  Gordon  Downey,  the 
parliamentary  commissioner 
for  standards,  bas  yet  to  sub- 
mit the  report,  whose  publica- 
tion was  thwarted  amid  con- 
troversy by  the  early 
dissolution  of  Parliament. 
When  the  Labour-dominated 
committee  receives  it,  the 
MPs  could  decide  to  investi- 
gate further. 

That  could  nipan  summon- 
ing Mr  Hamilton  to  give  evi- 
dence, possibly  in  public  and 
on  television  — where  he  has 
been  seen  frequently  since  his 
defeat  by  the  independent 
candidate,  the  former  BBC 
reporter  Martin  Bell.  Mr 
Hamilton's  nightmare  sce- 
nario could  even  see  Mr  Bell 
appointed  to  the  committee, 
though  that  seems  unlikely. 

Lord  Nolan  is  due  to  exam- 
ine the  reforms,  including  Sir 


Gordon’s  appointment,  to  see 
how  they  are  working- 

He  will  also  examine  party 
funding,  at  Tony  Blair's 
request.  Clarification  of  the 
laws  on  bribery  is  also  being 
sought 

Mrs  Taylor’s  current  view 
chimes  with  that  of  the 
Speaker.  Betty  Boo  thro  yd. 
who  has  made  clear  she 
wants  the  Commons  to  retain 
Its  historic  self-policing  with- 
out sanction  of  criminal  law. 

Mrs  Taylor  faced  sharp 
Tory  criticism . for  the  Gov- 
ernment’s own  conduct  when 
she  handled  Commons  busi- 
ness for  the  first  time  yester- 
day. Opposition  MPs  com- 
plained at  the  lack  of 
consultation  before  Mr  Blair 
replaced  the  two  15-minute 
weekly  sessions  of  Prime 
Minister's  question  time  with 
one  30-minute  one. 

There  was  also  criticism  of 
lack  of  accountability,  lack  of 
other  ministerial  statements 
and  a fear  that  constitutional 
measures  will  no  longer  be 
debated  in  detail  on  the  floor 
of  the  Commons.  Mrs  Taylor 
riwfmried  Mr  Blair's  stance 
and  made  plain  her  own  de- 
termination to  push  through 
reform  — though  she  prom- 
ised widespread  discussion 
and  a debate  next  week. 

• Mr  Blair,  anxious  to  avoid 
the  mistake  of  Neil  Kinnock 
in  running  an  office  cut  off 
from  backbench  opinion,  has 
appointed  a second  parlia- 
mentary private  secretary, 
Ann  Coffey.  Until  now  he  has 
had  Bruce  Grocott  as  his  PPS 
— tire  eyes  and  ears  of  a min- 
ister among  backbenchers. 


Rebel  Tatton  Conservatives 
‘face  local  party  witch-hunt’ 


David  Ward 


CONSERVATIVES  in  Tat- 
ton, Cheshire,  still  smart- 
ing over  Martin  Bell’s  general 
election  triumph,  were  yester- 
day accused  of  staging  a 
witch-hunt  against  members 
who  opposed  NeQ  Hamilton, 
the  former  minister  at  the 
centre  of  the  cash-for-ques- 
tions  affair. 

Three  prominent  Tatton 
.Tories  have  been  summoned 
to  a meeting  of  the  local 
association’s  executive  next 
month  and  will  be  charged 
with  having  brought  the 
party  into  disrepute. 

Two  win  not  turn  up:  Law- 
rence Hobday  resigned  from 
the  party  and  Macclesfield 
council  when  Mr  Hamilton 
was  re-adopted  as  the  local 
candidate:  Robin  Estridge,  a 
Conservative  for  40  years,  an- 
nounced his  resignation 
yesterday. 

’1  don’t  want  to  be  part  of 
any  organisation  that  con- 
ducts 11s  business  in  this 
way,"  said  Mr  Estridge,  who 
was  .photographed  with  Mr 
Bell  and  introduced  him  to 
local  Tories.  "It’s  tike  the 
Salem  witch-hunt-  Pm  not  a 
political  person  at  all  but  I 
was  roused  by  this  crass  alti- 
tude at  Tatton.*’ 


-It  is  understood  that  local 
Conservatives  want  formally 
to  throw  out  Mr  Hobday  so 
that  be  can  never  rejoin  the 
party.  "The  Conservatives 
were  wiped  out  because  they 
stopped  listening  and  treated 
voters  with  arrogance  and 
contempt,”  he  . said.  “It  ap- 
pears they  atSII  don’t  want  to 
listen  to  the  truth. 

The  third  defendant,  Rich- 
ard Cussons,  had  threatened 
to  fake  the  association  to 
court  if  he  was  expelled  but 
claimed . he.  has  negotiated  a 
truce  with  local  party  chair- 
man Alan  Barnes,  a Loyal  sup- 
porter of  Mr  Hamilton. 

Mr  Cussons,  who  did  not 
campaign  for  Martin  Bell, 
said  he  hoped  “both  sides  can 
let  bygones  be  bygones.  We 
faffed  to  support  Mr  Hamilton 
because  we  did  not  think  he 
was  the  right  candidate.  But 
we  are  still  Tories.” 

He  and  Mr  Barnes  had 
shaken  hands  “tike  gentlemen. 
He  has  agreed  that  I am  not  to 
be  considered  for  expulsion 
and  I have  agreed  that  I will 
not  say  anything  detrimental 
to  the  press.  I*m  hoping  he  will 
stand  by  that  agreement”  Mr 
Barnes  said  last  night  that  he 
had  no  comment  to  make 
about  the  threatened  expul- 
sions. “We  haven’t  decided 
anything  yet" 
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Campaigners  for  a “Yes’  vote  outside  the  Scottish  Parliament  building  in  Edinburgh  yesterday  photograph-  murdo  macleoo 

Devolution:  It’s 
time  to  decide 


SCOTLAND 

‘Yes’  group 
want  victory 
and  a debate 

Lawrence  Ponopan 


SCOTLAND'S  referen- 
dum campaign  began 
in  earnest  yesterday 
with  the  launch  of  a 
cross-party  group  aimed  at  se- 
aming a tax-levying  parlia- 
ment in  Edinburgh,  amid 
some  fears  that  the  debate  in 
the  run-up  to  September’s 
vote  will  be  too  one-sided. 

Supporters  of  Scotland  For- 
ward, which  is  backed  by  the 
Labour  Party  in  Scotland  and 
the  Liberal  Democrats,  said 
they  were  confident  the  Scot- 
tish electorate  would  vote 
■'Yes- Yes”  in  the  referendum, 
but  admitted  they  were  wor- 
ried that  Labour’s  landslide 
election  victory  had  devas- 
tated the  opposition. 

The  Conservatives'  failure 
to  win  a single  seat  in  Scot- 
land has  sparked  fierce  de- 
bate within  the  party,  with 
senior  figures  arguing  that  it 
should  abandon  Its  opposition 
to  devolution. 

Nigel  Smith,  Scotland  For- 
ward’s chairman,  said  at  the 
group’s  launch  at  Edin- 
burgh's Parliament  House 
that  it  would  be  better  for  de- 


The  Scottish 
answer  to 


West  Lothian 
conundrum: 
Er,  could 
you  repeat 
the  question? 


Lawrence  Dcmogan 


WHAT  is  the  answer  to  the 
West  Lothian  question? 
Nineteen  years  after  the 
legendary  constitutional  co- 
nundrum was  dreamed  up  by 
the  local  MP  Tam  Dayell,  the 
voters  in  whose  name  it  was 
first  posed  were  nonplussed 
yesterday  as  the  referendum 
campaign  for  a Scottish  par- 
liament began  in  earnest 
“The  what  question?" 
asked  chambermaid  Shirley 
Stewart,  from  West  Lothian. 

“Help!"  responded  Helen 
Gray,  a former  Scottish  Office 
civjl  servant,  from  West 
Lothian. 

“Haven’t  a clue,”  said  An-  j 
nebte  Kidd,  a factory  worker 
from,  yes,  West  Lothian. 

For  anyone  who  may  have 
forgotten,  the  West  Lothian 
Question  is  this:  Is  it  fair  that 

Scottish  MPs  at  Westminster 
have  a say  in  legislation  af- 
fecting education  in  England 
when,  if  Edinburgh  has  its 
own  parliament,  English- 
based  MPS  will  not  have  a say 
in  education  legislation  af- 
fecting Scotland? 

The  confusion  surrounding 
the  issue  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  citizens  of  the  pic- 
turesque stretch  of  rural  Scot- 


mocracy  if  there  was  a credi- 
ble “No”  campaign.  “If  there 
are  “for”  and  “against" 
organisations  in  the  field 
there  is  a better  chance  of  a 
proper  debate,”  be  said. 

The  latest  opinion  polls  sug- 
gest that  30  per  cent  of  Scot- 
tish voters  are  opposed  to  de- 
volution, with  38  per  cent  in 
favour  of  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment within  the  United  King- 
dom and  28  per  cent  backing 
outright  independence. 

In  the  1979  referendum 
campaign  in  Scotland  leading 
Labour  figures  like  Robin 
Cook  and  Brian  Wilson  — 
both  now  Government  minis- 
ters and  firmly  pro-devolu- 
tion — were  among  those  who 
opposed  the  scheme  put  for- 
ward by  the  Callaghan 
government. 

Tam  Daly  ell,  the  Labour  MP 
for  Linlithgow  and  author  of 
the  West  Lothian  question, 
played  a leading  rale  in  the 
“No”  campaign  in  1979.  He 
said  last  night  that  the  refer- 
endum should  have  been  de- 
layed until  legislation  out- 
lining how  an  Edinburgh 
parliament  would  work  had 
been  debated  by  the  Commctn- 
s “It  is  like  being  asked  to  vote 
for  a pig  in  a poke,"  he  said. 

Alex  Salmond,  leader  of  the 
Scottish  National  Party,  said 
his  party  would  not  decide 
which  side  to  support  in  Sep- 
tember’s vote  until  the  Gov- 
ernment had  published  a 
white  paper  outlining  its  de- 
tailed proposals. 


WALES 

Watered-down 
powers  fail 
to  stir  passions 


Ewen  MacAsfclll 
and  Michael  White 


THE  Welsh  voted  four 
to  one  against  devolu- 
tion in  1979,  and  polls 
suggest  that  even  now 
Labour  will  find  it  difficult  to 
achieve  a majority. 

Wales  1s  more  integrated 
with  England.  They  share  the 
same  legal  and  education  sys- 
tems and  there  is  a large 
English  population,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  along  the 
border. 

Even  Labour  MPs  report 
that  devolution  was  not  an 
issue  on  doorsteps.  In  strong 
Labour  areas  there  Is  concern  j 
that  an  assembly  will  dimin- 1 
lsh  the  powers  of  local  au- 
thorities. And  is  it  worth  vot- 
ing for  a watered-down 
version  of  what  Scotland  is  to 
get?  The  Welsh  assembly  will 
have  not  have  legislative  pow- 
ers or  even  tax  raising  ones. 

The  most  recent  poll  in  the 
Cardiff-based  Western  ■ Mail, 
token  the  week  before  the  gen- 
eral election,  had  only  34  per 
cent  in  fevour  of  an  Assembly. 
37  per  cent  against  and  30  per 
cent  don't  knows.  Over  the  last 


year,  support  for  devolution  1 
has  fluctuated  but  the  highest 
has  beat  only  51  per  cent, 
achieved  last  December. 

Labour’s  Welsh  leadership 
argue  that  the  devolution  cam- 
paign will  be  very  different 
from  1979,  that  the  party  will 
not  be  divided  as  it  was  then, 
with  the  young  Neil  Klnnock 
leading  a vociferous  anti-devo- 
lution campaign.  The  natianal- 
ists,  Raid  Cymru,  are  expected 
to  support  the  campaign  and 
the  Conservatives  are  in 
disarray. 

The  Welsh  referendum 
comes  a fortnight  after  the 
Scottish  one.  Supporters  point 
out  that  polls  show  that  when 
the  Welsh  public  is  asked  if  the 
Scots  get  a parliament  would 
that  make  them  more  likely  to 
back  a Welsh  assembly,  sup- 
port for  an  assembly  rises  by 
about  10  per  cent 

The  Welsh  Secretary,  Ron 
Davies,  and  his  Welsh  Office 
colleague.  Peter  Hain,  will 
fight  a vigorous  campaign.  But 
though  Labour  in  Wales  is 
more  united  than  in  1979,  it 
still  divided,  even  if  this  time 
many  will  keep  their  views  to 
themselves. 

At  least  three  Welsh  Labour 
MPs  are  known  opponents, 
Allan  Rodgers,  Llew  Smith 
and  Alan  Williams.  Kim  How- 
ells and  Paul  Murphy  are  now 
ministers,  but  known  to  be 
unenthusiastlc.  “No  one 
wants  it  except  a small  coterie 
in  Cardiff;  the  BBC  and  the 
Western  Malt”  said  one  MP. 


Referendum  countdown 


The  questions 


□ 1 agree  that  there  should 
baa  Scottish  paifemenl 

Ol  do  not  agree  that  there 

should  be  a Scottish  parliament 


1 agree  that  a Scottish 
patterned!  should  have 
tax-varying  powers 

I do  not  agree  that  a Scottish 
patterned  should  have 
tax-varying  powers 


Dl 


The  timetable 


May  15,  1997:  Referendums  (Scotland  and  Wales)  BUT 
published,  setting  out  questions 


Today;  Queen's  Speech  debato  on  the  constitution  in 
Commons 


May  21-22,  1997:  Commons  debeta  on  Referendum  Bifi 


June-1997:  Referendum  Bffl  in  (jonte.  Given  Labour  majority 
in  Commons,  peers  fl®ty  to  back  away  from  delaying  tactics 


July  1997:  Bffl  receives  Royal  Assent  Soon  after.  White 
Papers  published  on  structure,  membership,  elections, 
powers  for  Scottish  Patterned  and  Welsh  Assembly' 


Nurwbar  1997:  Huge  Scottish 
and  Welsh  devolution  bib 
(provided  reteranduroe  have 
produced  yes  votes}  begin 
passage  through  Parliament  . 
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Drastic  measures  weighed  in  single-currency  race 

Whiff  of  panic’  at 
German  deficit 


lan  Traynorbi  Bonn 


A SELL-OFF  of  national 
telecommunications 

holdings,  tax  increases, 
spending  cuts  and  the  revalu- 
ation of  national  gold 
reserves  were  an  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  German  gov- 
ernment last  night  in  its  In- 
creasingly desperate  race  to 
qualify  for  the  single  Euro- 
pean currency. 

After  government  experts 
revealed  yesterday  that  tax 

revenue  this  year  would  be 
£6.6  billion  less  than  calcu- 
lated as  recently  as  last  No- 
vember, leading  officials  from 
the  three  parties  in  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl’s  coalition 
met  late  last  night  to  ponder 
how  to  plug  the  gap. 

An  air  of  emergency  de- 
scended over  Bono  as  Theo 
Walgel,  the  finance  minister, 
confirmed  he  wanted  to  im- 
prove the  public  finances 
quickly  by  selling  off  part  of 
the  state’s  majority  share- of 
the  Udecommunications  giant 
Deutsche  Telekom. 

After  attending  a meeting 
of  the  Bundesbank's  central 
council  in  Frankfurt  he  also 
announced  he  was  preparing 
quick  legislation  to  enable  a 
revaluation  of  the  central 
bank's  gold  reserves  which 
would  assess  them  “closer  to 
their  market  value". 

"There’s  a whiff  of  panic 
about  all  this,*’  said  a diplo- 
matic observer  in  Bonn. 


Mr  Walgel  denied  reports 
that  the  government  was  con- 
templating selling  part  of  the 
gold  or  foteign  exchange 
reserves. 

The  revaluation  and  the 
privatisation  plans  could  see 
large  windfall  gains  for  the 
public  purse.  Under  Euro- 
pean Union  accounting  rules, 
however,  the  windfall  could 
not  be  used  to  redress  this 
year’s  budget  deficit,  which 
looks  likely  to  overshoot  euro 
qualification  limits. 

Bat  Mr  Walgel  insisted  that 
Germany  would  make  the 
grade  this  year. 

He  called  for  a special  par- 
liamentary session  this  after- 
noon to  discuss  the  gold 
reserves  issue  and  the  budget 

dilemmas. 


Last  night's  government 
meeting  followed  a parlia- 
mentary debate  on  the 
currency  during  which  the 
opposition  lambasted  Mr  Wei- 
gel's “incompetence"  while 
stressing  its  support  for  the 
single  currency. 

After  three  (toys’  delibera- 
tion, economic  experts  and 
government  officials  an- 
nounced a projected  DM18  bil- 
lion (£6.6  billion)  hole  in  Mr 
WaigeFs  budget  fids  year  be- 
cause erf  a combination  of  fell- 
ing tax  receipts  and  record 
unemployment  of  4J3  million. 

Mr  Walgel  is  unable  to  bor- 
row any  more  because  he  is 
already  at  risk  of  breaching 
the  3 per  cent  budget  deficit 
ceiling  required  this  year  to 


qualify  for  the  euro  in  1999 

When  Deutsche  Telekom 
was-  partially  privatised  last 
year,  the  government  pledged 
to  hold  on  to  the  state's 
remaining  majority  stake 
until  at  least  2000. 

But  Mr  Walgel  confirmed 
that  more  shares  would  be 
sold,  atthoagb  he  declined  to 
specify  how  many  or  how 
much  money  he  hoped  to 
raise. 

Although  the  funds  Mr  Wai- 
gel  is  hoping  to  raise  cannot 
be  used  to  reduce  his  deficit, 
the  revenue  would  improve 
his  balance  sheet  and  It  ap- 
peared that  it  could  also  be 
used  to  reduce  the  state  debt 

Under  the  euro  entry  terms 
the  state  debt  is  not  supposed 
to  exceed  GO  per  cent  of  gross 
domestic  product  Germany’s 
state  debt  is  rising  and  is  not 
expected  to  come  under  that 
figure  this  year. 

With  further  borrowing 
ruled  out  because  of  the  euro 
quandary,  the  government 
could  opt  to  raise  indirect 
taxes,  petrol  tax  or  VAT  to 
replenish  its  coffers. 

But  this  is  firmly  opposed 
by  the  neo-liberal  Flee  Demo- 
crats, the  junior  coalition 
partner. 

The  government  is  commit- 
ted to  cutting  the  overall  tax 
burden  as  its  key  legislative 
aim  over  the  next  two  years 
and  to  raise  taxes  now  would 
be  humiliating,  although  Mr 
Waigel  last  night  refused  to 
rule  it  out 


EU  chiefs  realise  euro 
will  not  be  child’s  play 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels  on  how  the 
commissioners  hope  to  sell  the  currency 


JUST  18  months  before 
the  introduction  of  the 
euro,  European  Commis- 
sioners yesterday  bent  their 
minds  for  the  first  time  to  the 
problem  of  selling  the  idea  of 
the  single  currency  to  the 
puzzled  citizens  of  Europe. 

For  once  forgetting  the 
technical  abstractions  erf  con- 
vergence criteria  and  entry 
qualifications,  the  Commis- 
sion organised  a conference 
to  discuss  the  practical  ar- 
rangements for  swapping 
national  monetary  systems 
for  flie  common  euro. 

With  the  likelihood  of  more 
than  100  different-looking 
coins  eventually  being  in  cir- 
culation— each  participating 
state  will  be  allowed  its 
national  design  on  one  side 
and  there  will  be  eight  denom- 
inations — not  to  mention 
eight  banknotes,  the  commis- 
sioners accepted  there  would 
be  some  explaining  to  do. 

It  will  be  for  national  gov- 
ernments to  explain  the  new 
money  to  their  citizens,  the 
Commission  said.  There  will 
be  no  extra  money  from 
Europe  to  help  small  firms 
understand  the  change. 

“If  children  learn  about  the 
euro  they  will  make  sure  the 
whole  family  knows  too.  It 
will  have  a multiplier  effect,” 
said  the  consumer  affairs  com- 
missioner, Emma  Bonino. 

She  suggested  that  school 
textbooks  could  be  updated  to 
refer  to  euros  rather  than 


member  states’  currencies, 
and  that  maybe  parents  could 
buy  their  children,  toys 
gam«»s  which  use  the  single 
currency  next  Christmas. 

"What  about  euro  toys  in- 
stead of  the  usual  Barbie  or 
Action  Man?  You  could  pro- 
duce toys  which  are  not  just 
good  fim,  but  educational. 

Ms  Bonino  admitted  that 
her  ageing  mother,  hack 
home  in  Italy,  was  nervous 


The  more  one 
listens  the  more 
one  identifies 
problems  one  has 
not  thought  of 


about  how  she  would  shop  in 
her  local  market  using  the 
euro  instead  of  the  lira;  “My 
mother  doesn't  know  what 
macroeconomics  is  hut  she 
needs  to  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  she  goes  to 
buy  vegetables.” 

She  conceded  that  officials 
had  not  considered  the  diffi- 
culties which  blind  or  illiter- 
ate people  might  experience, 
saying:  “The  more  one  listens 
the  more  one  identifies  prob- 
lems one  has  not  thought  of 
before.” 

The  number  of  member 
states  qualifying  for  member- 


Nazi  slogans  raise 
fears  for  Croatia 


Dan  Da  Luca  In  Sarajevo 


WESTERN  diplomats 
said  yesterday  they 
were  deeply  con- 
cerned at  the  use  of  fascist 
slogans  by  Bosnian  Croat 
authorities  in  medal 
ceremonies. 

At  a ceremony  this  week 
in  Master,  a Bosnian.  Croat 
police  officer  employed  a 
fascist  slogan  associated 
with  Croatia’s  Nazi  puppet 
regime  during  the  second 
world  war.  “God  and 
Croats,  prepare  for  bomeP* 
Zlatan  Mi  jo  JeLic  told 
special  policemen  after 
awarding  them  medals  from 
President  Franjo  Tndjman. 
Croat  officials  reportedly 

used  the  same  slogan  in  an- 
other medal  ceremony  for 
Bosnian  Croat  militia  ear- 
lier this  month. 

Western  envoys  said  the 
ceremonies  indicated  that 
Bosnian  Croat  authorities 
felt  they  could  pursue  hard- 
line nationalist  policies 
with  Impunity. 

•There’s  a Lot  of  rewrit- 
ing of  history  going  on 
here,”  said  one  Mostar- 
based  official. 

The  International  High 
Representative  to  Bosnia, 
Carl  Biidt,  said  he  had 
called  on  diplomats  from 
the  big  powers  to  discuss  a 
diplomatic  response. 

Mr  Biidt,  who  oversees 
the  implementation  of  the 
Bosnian  peace  treaty*  said 
the  big  powers  could  not 


tolerate  attempts  to  glorify 
the  Nazi  Ustashc  state  that 
massacred  Jews  and  Serbs. 
“These  are  sensitive  Issues 
because  there  is  a Croat 
past,  if  we  go  back  to  the 
Ustashe  period,  which  is 
still  living  in  the  memories 
of  people  living  here. 

“If  we  are  not  honest  and 
open  and  clear  in  dealing 

with  that  past,  the  ugly 
past  of  this  region,  then  I 
think  we  lose  credibility  in 
dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  present." 

Mr  Biidt  added  that  Bos- 
nian Croats  were  still  using 
symbols  from  the  self- 
styled  state  of  Herzeg- 
Bosna,  which  they  had 
promised  to  dismantle  on 
numerous  occasions.  “Fm 
worried  about  tendencies 
towards  creeping  secession- 
ism,”  he  said. 

President  Tndjman  has 
been  accused  of  plotting  to 
carve  up  Bosnia  while  try- 
ing to  whitewash  Ustashe 
history. 

Diplomats  said  the  Croat 
mayor  of  Mostar,  Ivan 
Prskalo.  had  proposed  ex- 
huming the  bodies  of  Mus- 
lims and  Croats  buried  in 
Idska  cemetery  in  Croat- 
controlled  west  Mostar  be- 
cause of  “health  risks 
posed  by  shallow  graves". 

Diplomats  said  the  pro- 
posal appeared  to  be  aimed 
at  creating  a separate  Croat 
cemetery.  “It  sounds  more 
like  an  ethnic  cleansing 
project,”  said  one  offi- 
cial. — Reuter. 


ship  of  the  single  currency 
will  be  decided  a year  from 
now.  Participating  countries 
will  lock  exchange  rates  ir- 
revocably on  January  1, 1999, 
followed  by  a three-year 
period  during  which  the  euro 
will  be  phased  in. 

The  notes  and  coins  are 
planned  to  enter  circulation 
on  January  L 2002  and  super- 
sede the  old  money  at  the  end 
of  June  that  year. 

The  design  of  the  coins  is 
not  yet  agreed,  nor  their  final 
composition,  since  Sweden 
objects  that  the  amount  of 
nickel  proposed  for  the  coins 
might  spark  allergies.  The 
shape  of  one  of  the  new  coins 
has  stiQ  to  be  decided  after 
German  objections  that  it 
would  not  fit  their  slot 

machines . 

Yves  Thibault  de  Sllguy, 
the  commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  single  currency  project, 
said  the  transition  period  dur- 
ing which  the  euro  would  run 
alongside  national  currencies 
in  2002  could  be  shortened 
from  tiie  proposed  six  months 
to  a few  weeks. 

He  defended  the  need  for 
governments  to  promote  the 
currency  to  their  own  citi- 
zens, but  added:  ‘7  cannot 
speak  for  Madame  Bonino's 
mother.  1 don’t  think  I am  the 
right  person  to  speak  to  her 
about  the  euro.’’ 

A spokesman  for  the  Brit- 
ish  Association  of  Toy 
Retailers  said  it  was  too  late 
to  change  the  design  of  next 
Christmas’s  presents.  “These 
are  great  ideas,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  day  are  they  commer- 
cial?” he  asked. 


News  in  brief 


Bomb  injures 
police  in  Lima 

A car  bomb  set,  police  said, 
by  Shining  Path  guerrillas 
ripped  through  the  front  of  a 
Lima  police  station  before 
dawn  yesterday,  wounding  25 
people.  Television  reports 
showed  police  with  cuts  on 
their  feces  and  heads  being 
helped  in  the  industrial  sub- 
urb of  Ate-Vitarte.  — AP. 

Algerian  massacre 

Muslim  rebels  killed  30 
people,  including  two  babies 
and  seven  women,  overnight 
at  Chebli  village  in  Blida 
province,  30  miles  south  of  Al- 
giers, Algerian  security  offi- 
cials said  yesterday.  The  mas- 
sacre took  place  hours  before 
the  start  of  campaigning  for 
June  5 parliamentary  elec- 
tions.—Reuter. 

Ski  convictions 

Two  French  ski  resort  offi- 
cials were  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter by  negligence  and 
given  suspended  jail  terms 
yesterday  after  an  avalanche 
last  year  at  I'Alpe-d'Huez 
killed  a skier. — Reuter. 

Copycat  deaths 

Two  French  schoolgirls  who 
were  fens  of  the  rode  band  Nir- 
vana shot  themselves  in  the 
head  in  a suicide  modelled  on 
the  1994  death  of  lead  singer 
Kurt  Cobain,  a public  prosecu- 
tor said  yesterday. — Reuter. 

Teachers  award 

Mexican  teachers  have  won  a 
wage  and  benefits  increase  of 
16  per  cent  on  the  eve  of  mass 
marches  planned  for  Teach- 
ers Day,  the  education  minis- 
ter said.  — Reuter. 


Peter  the  Great’s  Amber  Room,  dismantled  and  sent  to  Germany  when  Nazi  troops  invaded  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941.  It  has  been  missing  since  then 


50-year 

search 

yields 

gold 


Ian  Traynorin  Bonn 
on  looted  treasure 


THE  search  for  the  leg- 
endary Amber  Room  of 
Russia’s  Peter  the 
Great,  which  was  looted  by 
the  invading  Nazis  in  1941, 
has  yielded  its  first  fruit 
with  the  discovery  of  an 
18th  century  mosaic  in  a 
north  German  town. 

German  and  Russian  ex- 
perts in  Potsdam  yesterday 
pored  over  the  small,  gold- 
framed.  jewel-encrusted 
mosaic  depicting  two  cou- 
ples relaxing  in  a garden, 
after  it  was  found  in  the 
house  of  a notary  in  the 
northern  city  of  Bremen. 

The  experts  said  that  they 
were  certain  the  mosaic,  es- 
timated to  be  worth  £4  mil- 
lion. was  part  of  the  lost 
masterpiece,  the  search  for 
which  has  baffled  treasure- 
hunters,  secret  services 
and  police  for  decades. 


The  Amber  Room,  an  or- 
nate study  more  than 
i,200sq  ft  in  area,  and  built 
almost  entirely  of  Baltic 
amber  panels,  was 
regarded  as  one  of  Baroque 
Europe’s  finest  treasures. 
The  mosaic  found  in  Bre- 
men is  believed  to  be  one  of 
four  inlaid  in  the  cham- 
ber’s walls. 

The  chamber,  its  value  es- 
timated at  up  to  £100  mil- 
lion, was  built  in  1711  for 
Frederick  I of  Prussia.  Five 
years  later  it  was  disman- 
tled and  shipped  in  crates 
to  the  new  Russian  capital 
of  St  Petersburg  as  a pres- 
ent to  the  city’s  creator, 
Peter  The  Great. 

It  was  reassembled  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo,  the  Russian 
imperial  summer  residence 
outside  the  city  and  seized 
by  German  forces  after 


they  invaded  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1941.  The  panel- 
ling was  loaded  into  80 
crates  and  shipped  to  east 
Prussia,  where  it  was  last 
sighted  in  1945. 

In  the  long-running  feud 
between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many over  art  spoils  of 
war,  Moscow  has  regularly 
responded  to  German  de- 
mands for  the  return  of 
plundered  masterpieces  by 
asking:  “Where  is  our 
Amber  Room?” 

Its  fete  has  fascinated 
forgers,  experts  and  histo- 
rians for  decades.  Caves, 
lakes  and  wartime  bunkers 
have  been  trawled  for 
clues.  The  Russians  said  it 
had  vanished  when  they 
stormed  east  Prussia  in 
1945.  Some  say  it  was  burnt 
in  the  fighting,  others  that 
it  was  dumped  in  the  Baltic. 


The  Bremen  mosaic  is  the 
first  Amber  Room  item  to 
surface,  but  German  police 
said  yesterday  it  offered  no 
clnes  to  finding  the  rest. 
The  father  of  the  notary, 
Manhard  Kaiser, 

apparently  brought  the  mo- 
saic back  from  east  Prussia 
in  1945  to  hang  on  his  liv- 
ing room  wall.-  . - • 

Whether  the  mosaic  Is  all 
that  remains  of  the  master- 
piece is  unknown.  Ger- 
many Is  likely  to  return, U 
to  Russia  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  some  of  its 
looted  art.  . 

The  Russian,  parliament 
this  week  enraged  the  Ger- 
mans and  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  by  voting  to  nation- 
alise the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  worth  of  art 
plundered  from  Germany 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 


Moscow  and  Nato  fix  sights  on  arms  cutis 


John  Palmer  In  Strasbourg, 
fen  Black  In  London 
and  tan  Traynor  In  Bonn 


ATO  and  Russia  plan  to 
negotiate  big  reduc- 
tions in  their  conven- 
tional arsenals  in  Europe  as 
part  of  an  agreement  reached 
in  Moscow  on  Wednesday 
which  opens  the  way  to  a 
staged  expansion  of  the  alli- 
ance to  former  communist 
countries. 

As  central  European  lead- 
ers voiced  relief  at  agreement 
on  a Nato-Russia  charter, 
Nato  diplomats  said  yester- 
day that  attention  would  now 
shift  to  final  king  the  candi- 
dates for  membership,  to  be 
named  at  a summit  In  Madrid 
In  July. 

The  American  and  Russian 


presidents,  Bill  Clinton  and 
Boris  Yeltsin,  are  to  attend 
the  formal  charter-signing 
ceremony  in  Paris  on  May  27. 
and  win  be  Joined  by  Tony 
Blair  and  other  alliance  heads 
of  government  ■ 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  is  to  discuss  Nato 
enlargement  In  his  first  talks 
in  Washington  next  Monday. 

The  foil  text  of  the  hard- 
fought  agreement  win  be  pub- 
lished in  Brussels  later  today 
after  it  has  been  approved  by 
all  16  Nato  member  states. 
But  It  Is  clear  that  Russia,  not 
Nato.  made  the  largest 
concessions. 

Nato  assured  the  Russian 
government  that  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  stationing  nuclear 
weapons  or  large  concentra- 
tions of  foreign  troops  on  the 
soil  of  the  candidate  countries 


— notably  Poland.  Hungary 
and  the  Czech  Republic.  But 
all  three  will  be  helped  to  in- 
vest in  their  military  infra- 
structure so  that  Nato  troops 
can  react  to  any  future  crisis. 

The  extent  of  the  military 
reinforcement  of  the  new 
Nato  states  will  depend  on  ne- 
gotiations to  secure  far-reach- 
ing reductions  in  the  conven- 
tional forces  of  Russia  and  a 
potentially  expanded  Nato. 

Moreover,  the  West  now  ac- 
cepts the  need  for  asymmetri- 
cal arms  cuts  in  Russia's 
favour  to  correct  the  present 
imbalance  favouring  Nato. 

Under  a new  charter  coun- 
cil, Russia  will  be  consulted 
on  a range  of  security  issues 
for  the  first  time  and  will  join 
Nato  military  command  In 
crisis  situations. 

But  the  Kremlin  will  not 


have  any  veto  over  which 
countries  join  Nato.  It  now 
seems  certain  that  the  first 
countries  to  join  in  1999  will 
be  Poland,  Hungary  and  the 
Czech  Republic,  although  Slo- 
venia may  be  included,  not 
least  because  it  will  provide  a 
common  land  frontier  be- 
tween Nato  and  Hungary. 

The  day-today  management 
erf  the  new  council  will  be  the 
joint  responsibility  of  the  Nato 
secretary-general,  the  Russian 
ambassador  to  Nato  and  a rep- 
resentative. of  the  country 
holding  the  rotating  presi- 
dency erf  the  Nato  council. 

In  the  long  term  the  new 
partnership  with  Russia  — 
combined  with  the  growing 
security  role  of  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Security  and  Co-oper- 
ation in  Europe  (OSCE)  and 
European  Union’s  defence 


arm,  the  Western  European 
Union  ~ will  significantly 
change  the  alliance. 

• President  Vaclav  Havel  of 
the  Czech  Republic  welcomed 
the  agreement-as  a “success” 
which  would  usher  Prague 
into  Nato  without  breaching 
relations  with  Moscow. 

Polish  officials  and  com- 
mentators said  the  main  ob- 
stacle to  Poland's  smooth  ad- 
mission to  Nato  had  been 
removed. 

President  Emil  Constan- 
tlnescuof  Romania  said  he 
was  . satisfied,  and  Hungarian 
officials  said  the  central  Euro- 
peans were  the  real  winners. 

The  German  chancellor. 
Helmut  Kohl,  and  Mr  Yeltsin 
discussed  the  pact  by  tele- 
phone and  agreed  east  and 
west  had  reached- a'  satisfac- 
tory accommodation. 


French  election  promises  women’s  revolution 


Trie  Socialists  have  drawn  up  their  own 
Emily’s  List,  writes  Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


WITH  more  than  160  fe- 
male candidates  for 
the  Socialist  Party  in 
the  French  general  election, 
Europe's  most  misogynous 
parliament  appears  set  to 
overturn  a situation  In  which 
there  are  now  proportionately 
fewer  women  MPs  than  when 
women  got  voting  rights  53 
years  ago. 

On  a world  rating  of  female 
representation  in  parliament, 
France  is  72nd  alongside  Al- 
bania, But  leftwing  positive 
discrimination  In  choosing 
women  candidates  has  made 
a feminine  revolution  highly 
likely  in  the  two-round  poll 
on  May  25  and  June  1.  The 
number  of  French  women 
MPs  may  still  be  smaller  than 
in  Britain,  but  the  French 
vote  could  pave  the  way  for  a 
female  presidential  candidate 
for  the  Socialists  in 2002. 

. change  of  national  atti- 
tudes to  women  In  politics 
has  exposed  a deep  rift  be- 
tween left  and  right  While 


the  GauLUst  prime  minister, 
Alain  Juppe  has  told  potential 
women  candidates  for  the 
national  assembly  that  parity 
mighi  be  considered  in  10 
years,  the  Socialist  Party 
leader,  Lionel  Jospin,  has  al- 
ready accepted  iL 

In  this  election.  30  per  cent 
of  the  577  constituencies  have 
been  reserved  for  female 
Socialist  candidates.  This  en- 
sures that  France,  with  rally 
33  women  MPs  at  present 
will  no  longer  have  the  lowest 
rate  of  female  parliamentary 
representation  in  the  EU.  In- 
stead, it  should  end  up  with 
well  over  100  women  MPs. 

Positive  discrimination  has 
shaken  voters'  attitudes,  ac- 
cording to  an  opinion  poll  in 
Le  Nouvel  Observateur.  It 
showed  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
electorate  favoured  a woman 
prime  minister,  despite  the 
disastrous  term  of  the  Social- 
ist former  premier,  Edith 
Gresson,  whose  ten  10  months 
in  office  were  ruined  largely 


Marline  Aubrey,  potential 
Socialist  leader 

by  male  dirty  tricks  inside 
her  own.  government. 

Her  experience  showed  that 
French  women  had  benefited 
little- from  the  establishment 
of  a women’s  rights  ministry 
in  1974  under  Vafery  Giscard 
d'Estaing’s  presidency  or  at- 
tempts to  promote  women  by 
Francois  Mitterrand  in  1981. 

Instead,  there  was  slander- 
ous speculation  that  the  two 
presidents  had  promoted  for- 
mer lovers. 

Women  candidates,  like  the 


former  sports  minister,  Fr£- 
derique  Bredin,  have  been 
plagued  by  anonymous  phone 
calls  in  which  the  preferred 
insult  is  putain  (whore). 

But  Martine  Aubry,  the  for- 
mer labour  minister  and  most 
impressive  of  the  feminine  in- 
take, has  to  fight  another 
common  allegation  — that 
she  is  just  a daddy’s  girL 

She  looks  too  much  like  her 
filher,  the  former  EU  com- 
mission president,  Jacques 
Delors,  to  deny  a privileged 
political  background  in  -'the 
higher  regions  of  the  Socialist 
Party’s  social  democratic 
wing. 

But  she  carries  a heavy 
burden  in  the  battle  to  prove 
that  women  will  modernise 
political  priorities  and  intro- 
duce a less  conllictual  style. 
In  the  working  class  Paris 
suburb  of  Chatillon  this  week, 
the  local  Socialist  candidate, 
Pascal  Buchet,  a hospital  doc- 
tor of  35  who  has  worked, 
with  her  for  years,  explained 
why  he  believed  that  more 
women  MPs  would  change 
the  way  parliament  acted.  Mr 
Buchet  . said  Ms  Aubry 
worked  close  to  the  people 


“Her  association,  ll&c 
which  acts  against  social  * 
elusion,  attacks  prbbfen 
from  the  ground  up,”  he  salt 
. “She  doesn't  talk  in  par 
ideas  but  in  the  language-  th 
families  need  to  hear.  I-  fe 
dose  to  a feminine  interpret 
tion  of  politics  because  . 
her.”  > 

Ms  Aubry,  an  uncond 
tional  admirer  of  bfe 
labour,  long  ago  convfact 
another  leading  Cafeolic'pol 
ncian,  fee  former  prime  uni] 
ister,  Pierre  Mauroy.tharst 
. is  a formidable  defender  < 
her  Ideas . and 'a -fardiai 
administrator. 

Whether  or  not  fee 
ists  win  on  June  l,  sift  T 
chance  to  become  then 
fluential  woman  pol 
France.  She  is  alre«*j  w 
fined  to  replace  Mr  Mdui 
as  mayor  of  Lille,  where  i 
is  assistant  mayor. 

Control  of  the  forvfa 
thinking  northern  city  Wo 
provide  a perfect  platfosm 
challenge  for  the  Sotfd 
leadership  andensure  a n 
face  before  general  and  pn 
dential  elections  coincide 
the  first  time  in  2002.  v’. 
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News  in  brief 

Deaths  reported  as 
Turks  and  PKK  clash 

&£3sr-» 

nSBE. sssas? 

!?S1Mk^Sfe^ll3iWards  lran  511(1  fighting  in  the  moun- 
bo^?®r  s“Ggested  the  Turkish  offensive 
covered  a wide  front.  — Chris  Nuttall,  Ankara. 

Kim’s  son  facing  arrest 

SOUTH  KOREAN  prosecutors  yesterday  grilled  President  Kim 
ioung-sam  s son  over  kickbacks,  illicit  political  funds  and  influ- 
enc^peoaling.  Kim  Hyun-chul’s  arrest  appeared  imminent 
' Prosecutors  have  secured  enough  evidence  that  he  violated 
lavra,  a prosecution  official  claimed  shortly  after  Mr  Ktm  arrived 
at  the  supreme  public  prosecutor’s  office.  “We  are  trying  to 
secure  his  confession." 

Prosecutors  said  they  had  established  the  younger  Kixn  took  at 

least  2 billion  won  (£L3  million)  from  several  companies,  while 
associates  managed  more  than  10  billion  won  for  him 
Senior  prosecutor  Shim  Je-ryoon  told  reporters  that  the  presi-  , 
dent’s  second  son  admitted  accepting  money  from  businessmen  ! 
but  denied  taking  bribes.  Prosecution  sources  said  he  would 
probably  be  arrested  by  tomorrow.  — Reuter,  Seoul  i 

Israeli  ex-minister  acquitted 

A FORMER  Israeli  justice  minister  who  resigned  after  being 
charged  with  perjury  and  obstruction  of  justice  was  acquitted 
yesterday  in  a Tel  Aviv  court 
The  prime  minister,  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  had  reportedly 
promised  to  reinstate  Yaacov  Neeman  as  justice  minister  ifhe 
was  found  innocent  However,  Mr  Netanyahu  was  evasive  yester- 
day when  asked  whether  he  would  make  good  his  promise. 

Mr  Neeman,  was  replaced  by  TsahiHanegbi  whnhimcrifpwmp 
under  investigation  in  an  influence-peddling  sranHai. 

Mr  Neeman  was  accused  of  perjury,  allegedly  having  told  the 
supreme  court  that  he  was  not  involved  in  the  corruption  trial  of 
Arieh  Deri,  leader  if  the  Shas  Party , when  in  fact  he  had  been  a 
lawyer  fbr  him.  He  was  also  accused  of  interfering  with  a witness. 
But  the  court  found  yesterday  that  Mr  Neeman  had  made  a simple 
mistake  and  had  not  deliberately  lied. — AP,  Tel  Aviv. 

Envoy  wins  Albania  poll  deal 

Franz  Vranitzky,  the  envoy  of  the  Organisation  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  said  last  night  that  be  had 
persuaded  Albania's  political  parties  to  compromise  on  new 
elections,  a move  widely  seen  as  vital  to  averting  a fresh  crisis  in 
the  Balkan  state. 

Mr  Vranitzky  told  a news  conference  that  he  had  convinced  the 
parties  to  amend  a new  electoral  Law  which  had  caused  most 
parties  to  threaten  to  boycott  the  planned  elections. 

Meanwhile,  four  people  were  killed  and  14  ipjured  in  an 
explosion  at  an  ammunition  dump  yesterday. 

The  death  toll  was  confirmed  by  a spokesman  for  the  multi- 
national force  which  Is  protecting  aid  supplies.  Between  10  and  15 
people  were  still  trapped  inside  the  dump  near  the  southern  city 
ofGjirokaster.  Officials  spoke  of  a “big  dynamite  explosion”,  but 
the  cause  was  unclear. — Retuer.  Tirana, 


Briton  blasts  off  on  Atlantis 

THE  space  shuttle  Atlantis  lifted  off  from  Cape  Canaveral  yester- 
daycarrying Dr  Michael  Foale— the  first  Briton  to  walk  in  space 
— who  wiU  five  and  work  on  the  Russian  space  laboratory  Mir  fbr 
four  months. 

Mir  Is  11  years  old  and  has  suffered  problems  with  its  air 
conditioning,  leaking  coolants  and  even  suffering  a fire  in  recent 
months.  Atlantis  is  carrying  •J.OOQlbs  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
inriuting  a new  oxygen  generator. 

Dr  Foale,  who  holds  British  and  US  nationality,  will  spend  his 
time  aboard  Mir  conducting  experiments  and  preparing  for  the 
construction  of  an  international  space  statical  next  year.  — Tim 
Radford,  Science  Editor. 
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Mute  pair  identified 

A MYSTERY  man  and  woman,  unable  to  speak  or  hear,  who  bad 
haffled  hospital  staff  in  Newark,  New  Jersey',  when  they  turned  up 
there  on  Sunday  have  been  identified  toy  relatives  who  spotted 
them  In  a television  report.  . 

Jose  Gomez  and  his  mother.  Lydia  EspLna,  were  identified  by 
his  half-brother  and  sister  three  days  after  Mr  Gomez  pushed  bis 
mother  In  a wheelchair  through  the  doors  of  Saint  James  Hospi- 
tal said  a hospital  spokesman.  , 

The  mother  and  son  had  been  living  in  New  York  City  under 
theij-hour  rare  of  health  visitors.  Quite  how  the)' managed  to 
leave  their  home  undetected  and  travel  to  Newark  was  unclear. 

When  they  arrived  they  had  no  identification  but  earned  $100 
<£W)X  medical  ion  and  a typewritten  note  describing  the  man  as 
the  woman's  “primary  care  given  totally  dedicated!  45- plus-male- 
muter  who  “will  never  leave  her  side". — AP.  Mnmrfc 

Mother  and  child  reunion 


Zaire  army  in  secret  talks 


Chris  McGreal  In  Kinshasa 


ZAIRE’S  army  com- 
mand has  opened 
clandestine  con- 
tacts with  rebel 
leaders  behind 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko’s 
back  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
anarchy  in  Kinshasa  and  to 
I save  their  own  skins. 

The  contacts  — which  are 
separate  from  the  falling  talks 
between  President  Mobutu 
and  the  rebel  leader.  Laurent 
Kabila  — have  been  made  eas- 
ier toy  a cellular  phone  net- 
work which  still  works  on 
both  sides  of  the  front  line. 

Intelligence  sources  with 
direct  knowledge  of  the  over- 
tures say  that,  with  the  rebels 
making  further  advances 
toward  Kinshasa,  a deal 
which  bypasses  Mr  Mobutu 


DANISH  actress  Annette  Sorenson  “ to 
day  with  her  bsbv  daughter.  Liv.  who  had  been  placed  in 
faster  care  for  four  days  by  Now  York  authorities  i dler  she  end 
the  child's  father  had  loft  her  parked  in  a push-chair  outside  a 

snid  the  practice  »mmon  £ 
Copenhagen,  but  officials  questioned  the  wisdom  ot  being  so 

t*^JtKl^TTOk^4-mOTth-old  Ltj ’ 

American  father  on  Saturday  .The  ^puplehad  le 
an  East  Village  restaurant  while  they  were  toide  havug 
drink-  and  watching  her  through  thefh^|fd^luchter  mmSo 
were  six  feet  away,  separated  from Dy 
tables  and  a plate  glass  window.  — Reuter.  p>eu>  i 


o 


He  Is  self-serving  and 
vindictive.  I leave  it  for  others 
to  judge  whether  He  has 
misled  the  House,  but  I m 
damn  sure  1 wouldn’t  buy  a 
second-hand  car  from  him. 
John  Marriott  on  Michael  Howard 
TZ  H & 


could  prove  vital.  “These  con- 
tacts may  be  the  ones  that 
really  decide  the  fate  of  Kin- 
shasa because  they  will  deter- 
mine whether  Kabila  walks 
j Into  chaos  or  some  kind  of 
order,"  an  Intelligence  source 
said. 

“The  big  question  is  not 
whether  the  army  fights  but 
whether  it  is  let  loose  on  the 
general  population.” 

After  the  collapse  of  the  lat- 
est round  of  peace  talks,  Mr 
Mobutu  returned  to  Kinshasa 
yesterday.  Mr  Kabila  Dew  to 
Cape  Town  to  meet  Nelson 
Mandela,  who  has  been  medi- 
ating. But,  while  South  Afri- 
can diplomats  continued  to 
put  a positive  spin  on  efforts 
to  negotiate  a peaceful  transi- 
tion. differences  between  the 
two  foes  remained  wide. 

The  Zairean  army  is  pursu- 
ing an  alternative  track 


which  recognises  the  obvious: 
Mr  Mobutu  is  finished  and 
Mr  Kabila  will  take  Kinshasa 
one  way  or  another.  In  return 
for  ensuring  government 
forces  keep  control  of  the  cap- 
ital until  they  can  hand  it 
over  to  the  rebels,  army  com- 
manders are  looking  for  guar- 
antees for  their  security. 
Some  may  also  see  them- 
selves playing  a role  in  a new 
army  after  the  war. 

A source  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  contacts 
said  the  defence  minister  and  i 
army  chief  of  staff,  General  | 
Mahele  Lieko  Bokungu,  has 
undoubtedly  approved  them. 
Ironically,  it  is  Gen  Mahele 
who  put  down  Mr  Kabila's 
rebellion  16  years  ago. 

"If  the  army  is  allowed  to 
run  amok  once  the  rebels  are 
on  the  outskirts,  them  there'll 
be  no  end  of  problems.  It 


could  be  very  bloody.  But  if 
Mahele  keeps  his  army 
together,  uses  it  to  keep  order 
and  hands  over  to  Kabila  in 
an  orderly  manner  on  the 
understanding  that  they  will 
be  treated  as  potential  allies 
and  not  foes,  then  there's 
something  in  it  for  everyone," 
the  source  said. 

Diplomats  presume  Mr  Mo- 
butu Is  unaware  of  the  discus- 
sions, but  say  that,  for  the 
army  to  have  confidence  in 
rebel  assurances,  guarantees 
must  be  coming  from  Mr  Ka- 
bila or  one  of  his  trusted  al- 
lies, such  as  very  senior 
Rwandan  or  Ugandan  figures. 

Gen  Mahele’ s role  is  cru- 
cial. He  was  appointed  army 
chief  of  staff  in  February  be- 
cause he  Is  respected  by  sol- 
diers, not  because  of  his  loy- 
alty to  Mr  Mobutu- 

It  is  not  known  how  many 


troops  are  now  in  Kinshasa, 
and  how  many  of  them  still 
respond  to  the  general's  com- 
mand. Large  numbers  of  sol- 
diers have  retreated  into  Kin- 1 
shasa.  Many  have  taken  their 
uniforms  off  and  deserted. 
The  latest  batch  were  quicklv 

confined  to  barracks  to  en- 
sure there  was  no  repeat  of 
the  looting,  raping  and  killing  I 
which  has  marked  the  army's 
retreat  in  other  places. 

But  there  have  been  no  sig- 
nificant disturbances  in  Kin- 
shasa by  ordinary  soldiers, 
despite  the  growing  uncer- 
tainty about  the  capital's  fate. 
This  suggests  Gen  Mahele  has  1 
been  able  to  impose  some  dis- 
cipline on  his  chaotic  forces. 

However,  the  military  has 
long  been  divided  and  the 
general  has  no  influence  over 
units  such  as  the  Presidential  I 
Guard  which  pledge  their  loy- 1 


ally  to  Mr  Mobutu.  They  may 
feel  they  have  nothing  to  lose 
from  artacking  either  the 
rebels  or  civilians. 

Part  of  any  deal  in  Kin- 
shasa would  presumably 
require  government  Forces  to 
Isolate  units  such  as  the  Pres- 
idential Guard  and  security 
police,  which  might  resist,  or 
embark  on  a killing  spree. 

The  government  believes 
the  rebels  have  already  infil- 
trated the  capital  and  made 
contact  with  foot  soldiers  in 
individual  array  units.  In 
Zaire’s  two  other  major  cities, 
Kisangani  and  Lubumbashl, 
batallions  of  soldiers  went 
over  to  the  rebels  shortly  be- 
fore the  insurgents  launched 
their  assaults.  In  at  least  one 
case,  a unit  commander  had 
several  days  or  contact  with 
the  rebels  before  turning  his 
back  on  Mr  Mobutu. 


Indonesia's  foreign  minister.  All  AJatas.  addresses  an  election  rally  of  Golkar  Party  supporters  in  the  capital  Jakarta  yesterday.  Several  people  were  hart  nearby  when  building 
workers  clashed  with  crowds  demanding  that  they  shont  political  slogans  photograph:  muchtar zakaria 


Hong  Kong’s  leader-in-waiting  cites 
‘security’  to  justify  silencing  dissent 


Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 

CLAIMING  public  sup- 
port for  rolling  back 
civil  liberties  granted 
in  the  last  years  of  British 
rule.  Hong  Kong's  future 
leader  yesterday  revealed  the 
final  form  of  widely  criticised 
legal  curbs  on  protests  and 
political  parties  for  the  sake 
of  Chinese  “national 
security". 

In  the  first  big  test  of  how 
he  intends  to  balance  the  in- 
terests of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  against  Hong 
Kong's  evolution  towards  a 
more  open  society,  the  ship- 
ping magnate  who  will  gov- 
ern the  territory  from  July  1 
gave  clear  primacy  to  China's 
security  concerns,  particu- 
larly on  Tibet  and  Taiwan. 

"The  ability  to  work 
together  with  China  will  be 
very  important  for  Hong 
Kong,"  Tung  Chee-hwa  said 
last  night.  "We  must  con- 
stantly remind  ourselves  that 
we  are  part  of  China.  We  are 
one  country.** 

His  office  earlier  an- 


nounced minor  revisions  to 
previously  announced  plans 
to  resurrect  legislation  used 
by  past  British  governors  to 
i suppress  public  protests  and 
curb  political  activity.  As 
well  as  reviving  colonial-era 
controls  that  have  been  abol- 
ished under  Governor  Chris 
Patten  since  1992.  the  pro- 
posed curbs  also  embrace 
“national  security",  a legal 
concept  alien  to  Hong  Kong. 

Michael  Suen,  an  aide  to  Mr 
Tung,  said  a three-week  "con- 
sultation period"  had  shown 
broad  public  support  for  a 
return  to  a more  conservative 
system. 

He  said  that  protests  calling 
for  independence  for  Taiwan, 
Tibet,  Xinjiang  or  any  other 
region  of  China  would  not  be 
permitted  after  Britain  pulls 
out 

Mr  Tung’s  office  received 
5.507  written  submissions 
during  the  consultation  but 
declined  to  give  a detailed 
breakdown.  China's  de  facto 
embassy,  the  New  China 
News  Agency,  mobilised  an 
underground  Communist 
Party  apparatus  and  front 
organisations  to  submit  state- 


ments in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed curbs. 

The  colony's  largest  politi- 
cal group,  the  Democratic 
Party,  yesterday  dismissed 
concessions  made  in  response 
to  public  opinion  as  cosmetic 
and  technical. 

"Overall  we  are  very  disap- 


flt  has  been  forced 
upon  us.  We  are 
trying  to  make  the 
best  of  a very  bad 
situation’ 


pointed.”  said  Yeung  Sum, 
the  party’s  deputy  leader. 
“Jost  making  a statement  In 
public  will  become  a threat  to 
national  security.” 

Mr  Patten  .also  voiced 
alarm  at  what  he  called  the 
"nebulous  notion  of  national 
security". 

He  said;  “The  central  ques- 
tion that  people  have  been 
asking  about  this  exercise 
remains  unanswered  and  this  . 


is  why  any  of  it  should  be  nec- 
essary. The  modified  propos- 
als are  essentially  similar  to 
the  original  ones." 

Plans  to  reverse  Mr  Pat- 1 
ten’s  reforms  were  first  out- 
lined at  the  end  of  1995,  at 
China’s  behest,  by  a body  of 
Hong  Kong  tycoons  and  other 
grandees  set  up  to  oversee  the 
handover.  Yesteday’s  an- 
nouncement would  seem  to 
dose  debate  on  an  issue  that 
has  envenomed  the  final  stage 
of  Hong  Kong’s  transition  to 
Chinese  rule. 

National  security  is  to  be 
defined  as  "safeguarding  the 
territorial  integrity  and  the 
Independence  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China”.  Two  bills 
outlining  the  new  restrictions 
on  protests  and  political 
groups  are  to  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  a provisional  leg- 
islature set  up  by  Beijing  to 
replace  an  elected  assembly. 

Despite  Mr  Tung’s  claims 
that  Hong  Kong  public  opin- 
ion demanded  a shift  away 
from  Mr  Patten's  relatively 
liberal  approach,  Mr  Suen  ac- 
knowledged China’s  role. 

“It  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
We  are  trying  to  make  the  best 


of  a very  bad  situation,"  he 
said.  ,rWe  have  to  face  reality." 

China’s  National  People's 
Congress,  a rubber-stamp  par- 
liament, ruled  in  February 
that  last-gasp  British  reforms 
making  It  easier  to  hold  dem- 
onstrations and  form  political 
organisations  would  not  con- 
tinue beyond  the  handover. 
This  leaves  Mr  Tung's  incom- 
ing government  with  a legal 
vacuum  that  must  be  filled. 

Mr  Suen  defended  the  Intro- 
duction of  national  security 
as  grounds  for  banning  pro- 
tests or  political  organisa- 
tions, saying  China  had  secu- 
rity concerns  in  Hong  Kong 
that  Britain  never  bad  to  face. 

"We  are  8,000  miles  from 
the  UK,"  he  said.  “The  state  of 
lawfulness  or  lawlessness  in 
Hong  Kong  is  not  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  UK.  But  Britain 
takes  a very  different  view  of 
the  IRA  in  Northern  Ireland.” 

But  what  unnerves  Hong  . 
Kong’s  democrats  and  human 
rights  activists  is  the  way  1 
rjhina  has  increasingly  used 
national  security,  rather  than 
the  more  blatantly  political 
concept  of  ‘■counter-revolu- 
tion', to  mimic  dissent 


Millionaire’s 
plan  for  wildlife 
park  prompts 
row  in  Chile 

Florencia  Varas  In  Santiago 


AN  American  millionaire 
trying  to  create  a vast  na- 
ture reserve  in  southern 
Chile  hit  back  yesterday  at 
critics  who  have  questioned 
his  motives  and  methods 
amid  concerns  that  a foreign- 
owned  enclave  could  split  the 
country  in  two. 

Douglas  Tompkins,  aged  54, 
the  founder  of  the  Esprit 
clothing  chain,  has  bought  up 
300,000  hectares  of  spectacu- 
lar land  running  from  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Argentinian  bor- 
der that  includes  glaciers, 
fiords  and  some  of  the  plan- 
et's last  temperate  rainforest 
Yesterday,  he  complained 
of  a campaign  of  harassment 
toy  Chilean  authorities,  wire 
taps  and  death  threats  from 
neo-Nazi  groups.  He  also 
accused  the  government  of  de- 
liberate delay  in  declaring 
260,000  hectares  of  his  land  a 
natural  sanctuary. 

But  the  deputy  interior 
minister,  Belisario  Velasco. 
In  an  interview,  denied  the 
government  was  hostile 
towards  Mr  Tompkins.  He 
conceded,  however,  that  Mr 
Tompkins  was  being  investi- 
gated. 

"In  the  best  Wild  West 
style.”  said  Mr  Velasco,  Mr 
Tomkins  had  pressed  settlers 
and  small  landowners  to  sell 
out  to  him  and  now  refused 
them  access  to  the  roads  on 
his  estate. 

Mr  Velasco  denied  the  gov- 
ernment was  tapping  Mr 
Tompkins’s  telephone,  but 
•confirmed  he  was  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  internal  rev- 
enue service.  He  also  did  not 
have  a residence  visa. 

Chile's  armed  forces  are 
among  those  most  concerned 
about  Mr  Tompkins.  They  be- 
lieve too  much  Chilean  land 
might  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a foreign  national 
and  that  his  reserve  could 
straddle  the  border,  posing  a 
security  threat. 

Chile's  main  ecological 
groups  support  Mr  Tompkins. 
They  say  the  campaign 
against  him  is  a smokescreen 
for  hostile  business  interests. 


Drugs  baron  taunts  US  from  border  mansion 


Christopher  Reed  in  Los  Angeles  on  the 
charmed  life  of  Mexico’s  Antonio  Reynoso 


INDICTED  drag  baron  An- 
tonio Reynoso  could  hit  a 
tennis  ball  Into  the  United 
States  from  the  grounds  of 
hlS  palatial  piandon,  which  , 
is  nearing  completion  just  | 
yards  from  the  US-Mejdcan 
border,  close  to  a gulch 
called  Smugglers’  Canyon.  _ 
The  ostentatious  resi- 
dence has  a turret,  an  emer- 
ald green  tiled  roof;  a giant 
lagoon-style  pool,  and  is 
partly  surrounded  by  a 
SSft-high  walk  US  anti-nar- 
cotic agents  regard  it  as  the 
latest  outrage  by  Mexican 
drug-traffickers  who  ply 


their  billion-dollar  busi- 
ness along  the  border. 

“Reynoso  is  just  thumb- 
ing his  nose  at  us,**  said  one 
exasperated  justice  depart- 
ment official. 

In  1995,  US  prosecutors 
charged  Mr  Reynoso,  aged 
51,  his  brothers  Jos6  and 
Jesus,  and  19  others  for 
transporting  cocaine  packed 
in  tinned  vegetables  from 
Mexico  to  Los  Angeles.  Chi- 
cago and  New  Jersey  to  Lear 
jets.  Antonio  and  Jesus  also 
face  conspiracy  and  money- 
laundering  charges. 

Connected  to  the  case  was 


an  extraordinary  under- 
ground tunnel,  1,416ft  long, 
air-conditioned  and  lined 
with  concrete,  that  crossed 
the  US-Mexican  border  to 
within  120ft  of  a warehouse 
being  built  for  a Reynoso 
company  named  Tta  Anita, 
In  San  Diego  county,  Cali- 
fornia. Mexican  police  dis- 
covered it  after  confiscat- 
ing seven  tons  of  cocaine 
hidden  in  tins  of  chilli  pep- 
pers destined  for  the  US. 

Jose  Reynoso,  aged  65, 
who  was  living  in  Califor- 
nia, pleaded  guilty  to  con- 
spiring to  use  the  tunnel  to 
smuggle  drugs.  He  was 
recently  sentenced  to  12 
years  imprisonment  and 
fined  $10  million.  Jesfts 
Reynoso  is  believed  to  be  in 


| a Mexican  hospital  with  a 
heart  condition. 

Numerous  attempts  by 
US  authorities  to  have  An- 
tonio Reynoso  extradited 
have  come  to  nothing.  Less 
than  a year  ago  they  asked 
Mexico  to  Issue  a provi- 
sional arrest  warrant  for 
him,  but  nothing  was  done. 

Mr  Reynoso's  name  ap- , 
peared  on  an  “America’s 
Most  Wanted”  list  sent  to 
Mexico.  It  was  also  pre- 
sented to  President  Ernesto 
Zedillo’s  aides  during  Pres- 
ident Clinton’s  recent  state 
visit  to  Mexico.  But  there  is 
no  sign  that  Mr  Reynoso  is 
a wanted  man  in  Mexico, 
despite  allegations  in  the 
local  press  about  his  nar- 
cotics activities. 


The  Mexico  City  daily  Re- 
forma  exposed  the  Reyno- 
sos, as  did  the  Tijuana 
weekly  Zeta.  The  latter's 
article  shocked  polite  soci- 
ety in  Tijuana,  where  the 
Reynosos  are  known  as 
respectable  businessmen. 

Hie  publicity  has  harmed 
the  Reynoso  brothers’  food 

importing  company  in  Los 

Angeles,  which  was  esti- 
mated to  have  earned 
$30  million  a year  and  was 
placed  13th  in  a 1992  survey 
of  minority-owned 
businesses  in  the  LA  county 
area.  Concern  is  mounting 
that  new  commerce,  encour- 
aged under  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement, 
may  be  more  widely  used  as 
a cover  to  smuggle  drugs. 
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Devolution’s  hot  summer 

Labour’s  polls  are  necessary  but  too  cautious 


IN  the  light  of  the  election  result,  it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  put  the  devolution 
question  again  and  so  soon  to  the 
people  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  as  the 
Government’s  Referendums  Bill,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  proposes.  After  all,  on 
May  1,  four  out  of  five  Scottish  and 
Welsh  voters  voted  for  parties  which 
have  always  supported  a transfer  of 
powers  from  Westminster.  Not  a single  < 
constituency  in  either  country  returned  I 
an  MP  from  the  only  major  party  to 
uphold  the  status  quo.  To  many  sup- 
porters of  change  the  devolution  refer- 
end  urns  are  therefore  a waste  of  time 
and  money.  The  issue,  as  they  see  it,  is 
already  decided.  Why  bother  to  reopen 
it  so  soon?  Why  not  just  legislate? 

Because,  quite  simply,  devolution  has 
not  been  conclusively  settled  at  alL  The 
general  election  was  a contest  to  choose 
a government  for  the  United  Kingdom 
not  a set  of  constitutional  relationships 
within  it  Tt  was  a judgment  on  the 
entire  range  of  policy  issues,  of  which 
devolution  was  by  no  means  the  domi- 
nant one  in  the  Scottish  and  Welsh 
campaigns.  Yet  devolution  nevertheless 
offers  the  Scots  and  Welsh  a historic 
choice  about  the  way  in  which  they  are 
governed.  On  grounds  of  precedent  and 
common  sense  it  is  a question  on  which 
explicit  consent  is  necessary.  Devolu- 
tion was  rightly  put  to  the  people  in 
referendums  in  1979,  and  what  was 
right  then  also  remains  right  now. 
Indeed  it  is  perhaps  even  more  right 
now,  because  popular  alienation  from 
politics  has  become  so  pronounced.  In 
today's  context  referendums  are  part  of 
a wider  and  urgent  renewal  of  the 
democratic  process. 

The  Government’s  referendum  plans 
ensure  a lively  political  summer.  Partly 
this  is  because  Labour  wants  the  refer- 
endums to  be  over  by  September,  so 
that  the  full  legislation  can  be  intro- 
duced in  the  autumn  and  placed  on  the 
statute  book  in  1998,  foreshadowing 


Scottish  parliamentary  elections  in 
1999.  To  this  end.  Labour  has  decided  to 
set  a hot  pace  and  to  hold  the  second 
reading  debate  nest  week.  This  may 
seem  an  abstruse  point  of  Westminster 
procedure,  but  it  is  a breach  of  a 
convention  which  gives  MPs  at  least 
ten  days  to  prepare  for  a second  reading 
after  the  publication  of  a bill,  and  it  is 
another  little  sign  that  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment is  too  easily  tempted  by  its 
majority  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  MPs. 

But  the  main  reason  for  controversy 
is  that  the  Government  is  not  so  as- 
sured of  victory  in  the  referendums  — 
especially  in  Wales  — as  is  sometimes 
assumed.  The  draft  questions  published 
yesterday  bear  all  the  haVWnarkft  of 
Tony  Blair’s  pre-election  caution  about 
devolution.  Labour  continues  to  be  so 
apprehensive  about  the  consequences 
of  placing  tax-varying  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  devolved  institutions  that 
it  has  separated  the  tax  issue  from 
devolution  and  has  rejected  equal  treat- 
ment for  the  two  nations.  Scotland  is 
getting  a two-question  referendum  be- 
cause Labour  recognises  that  its  credi- 
bility there  depends  on  delivering  a 
devolved  parliament  but  is  afraid  that 
Scottish  public  opinion  will  recoil  at 
the  prospect  of  tax-varying  powers. 
Meanwhile  Wales  is  getting  a single- 
question referendum  because  Labour  is 
so  unconfident  that  devolution  will 
command  majority  support  there  that  it 
is  unwilling  even  to  offer  the  possibility 
of  legislative  or  tax-varying  powers. 
Both  compromises  create  opportunities 
for  Labour’s  rebels  (who  continue  to 
exist,  whatever  the  whips  may  say)  and 
opponents.  But  they  also  look  need- 
lessly cautious  in  the  light  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  Government  should  trust  the 
people’s  instinct  for  change  and  give 
equal  rights,  including  tax-varying  and 
legislative  powers,  to  Wales  as  well  as 
Scotland. 


Surrogacy:  time  to  stop  and  think 

Since  it  can’t  be  halted  we  need  to  devise  a practical  strategy 


ONE  OF  the  most  memorable  images  of 
the  week  must  be  the  fuzzy  video  pic- 
tures of  surrogate  mother  Karen  Roche 
talking  animatedly  about  her  new  preg- 
nancy to  what  looks  like  a close  friend 
sitting  next  to  her  on  a sofa,  sipping 
from  a mug  and  leafing  through  a 
maternity  clothes  catalogue.  They  both  . 
look  happy.  “You’ll  be  able  to  put  your  I 
head  on  my  stomach  and  listen  to  the 
baby,”  the  blonde  woman  tells  her 
friend  ecstatically.  “We'll  be  like  sis- 
ters.” It  was  the  start  of  a £13,000 
surrogacy  deal  which  was  to  go  disas- 
trously wrong.  On  Tuesday  we  learned 
that  the  surrogate  mother  was  unable 
to  go  through  with  the  deal  and  bad  an 
abortion,  leaving  the  childless  Dutch 
couple  to  whom  she  had  promised  her 
child  devastated.  In  another  bizarre 
twist  yesterday,  it  emerged  that  the 
abortion  was  a lie.  It  never  happened; 
she  is  in  feet  14  weeks  pregnant  with  a 
son  she  intends  to  keep. 

It  is  not  the  first  case  of  its  kind  — in 
January  a mother  was  charged  with 
obtaining  money  by  deception  after  she 
kept  a baby  which  was  supposedly  the 
result  of  a surrogacy  contract:  another 
lied  that  she  had  miscarried,  then  kept 
the  baby.  Given  the  hopelessly  ama- 
teurish nature  of  surrogacy  arrange- 
ments in  this  country  it  is  unsurprising 
that  some  end  in  tears. 

The  tragic  story  of  Karen  Roche  and 
Dutch  couple,  Clemens  and  Sonja  pe- 
ters, should  prompt  a long-overdue 
rethink  of  how  we  handle  surrogacy. 
There  are  three  obvious  options.  The 


Government  could  ban  surrogacy,  a 
measure  generally  accepted  as  unen- 
forceable since  sisters,  friends  and  rela- 
tives willing  to  help  would  ignore 
legislation. 

Second,  it  could  be  placed  on  a full- 
blown commercial  footing,  as  in  the  US 
where  big  guns  like  Bill  "baby-maker" 
Handel,  of  the  Center  for  Surrogate 
Parenting  and  Egg  Donation  Inc.  in 
Beverley  Hills,  will  match  surrogates 
and  childless  couples  in  a business 
contract  unadulterated  by  human  emo- 
tion and  parental  instincts.  Officially 
commercial  surrogacy  is  illegal  in  this 
country  — unoffically  it  is  alive  and 
well  with  women  paid  “expenses”  of 
£l0,000-plus  to  band  over  their  babies. 
Public  opinion  is  unlikely  to  stomach  a 
legally-endorsed  baby-selling  industry. 
So,  the  third  — and  most  likely  — 
course  of  action,  is  the  introduction  of 
more  stringent  and  comprehensive  reg- 
ulations. governed  by  a body  like  the 
Human  Fertility  and  Embryology  Au- 
thority. 

Much  can  be  learned  from  the  careful 
counselling  and  preparation  of  the  US 
commerical  surrogacy  agencies:  there 
could  be  a central  register  of  would-be 
surrogates,  as  in  the  US.  but  still  with 
the  strict  proviso  that  surrogates  are 
given  expenses,  not  payment  The 
HFEA  is  not  infallible  as  the  countless 
fertility  headlines  in  recent  years  show, 
but  it  is  better  than  leaving  the  whole 
business  to  surrogacy  bodies  like  COTs, 
run  by  volunteers  who  admit  they  are 
way  out  of  their  depth. 


The  best  thing  since  sliced  bread 

Britain’s  gift  to  world  gastronomy  attacked  from  Wall  Street 


PITY  Edward  Montagu,  first  Earl  of 
Sandwich  (who  fought  for  parliament  at 
Marston  Moor  In  1644  in  the  civil  war) 
and  his  children  and  grandchildren. 
None  of  them  knowingly  ate  a sand- 
wich: the  reason  being  it  hadn’t  been 
invented  then.  That  distinction  was  left 
to  the  4th  Earl,  John  Montagu,  who  put 
juicy  slivers  of  English  beef  between 
slices  of  bread  so  he  didn't  have  to 
interrupt  his  all-night  gaming  sessions 
before  having  to  return  to  his  day  job 
(First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  since  you 
ask).  The  beef  bit  of  his  sarney  has 
become  somewhat  unpopular  in  recent 
years  but  the  sandwich  itself  sweeps  all 
before  it  possibly  ranking  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  British  inventions 
ever.  Almost  half  of  us  have  one  every 
day.  The  proliferation  of  sandwich 
shops  has  created  an  industry  worth  £2 
billion  a year  growing  at  nearly  10  per 
cent  It  has  been  exported  around  the 
world  and  is  even  taking  off  in  France  j 


where  the  market  is  expected  to  expand 
by  60  per  cent  to  £113  million  by  2000. 
The  Internet  is  host  to  lots  of  sandwich 
sites  where  you  can  exchange  recipes, 
read  poems  and  even  order  them  on- 
line. This  is  already  sounding  like  a 
Great  Unsung  British  Success  Story. 

Or  was  until  yesterday  when  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  sank  its  teeth  in.  It 
claims  that  “Britain’s  biggest  contribu- 
tion to  gastronomy"  (ouch!)  has  become 
fectory-packed  made  with  “bland  bread 
invariably  smeared  with  mayonnaise 
I and  filled  with  scant  portions  of  what 
i might  be  prawns,  chicken  or  ham  — so 
similar  in  taste  they  are  barely  distin- 
guishable." Enough  to  make  the  fourth 
! earl  turn  in  his  grave.  What. can  be 
done?  It  is  a tragedy  that  the  article 
came  too  late  for  the  Queen’s  Speech. 
Sometimes  it  is  down  to  foreigners  to 
tell  us  something  that  we  have  known 
in  our  hearts  for  years.  We  desperately 
need  a sandwich  policy. 
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Further  West  Lothiah  Question-si' 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Mothers  of  necessity 

HOW  can  the  childless  j infertility  treatment.  These  I it  even  harder  for  y 
“come  to  terms”  with  I two  issues  need  to  be  debated  male  sufferers.  Don’ 
childlessness  so  Iona  as  I in  the  same  forum  and  they  that  many  of  those  t 


HOW  can  the  childless 
“come  to  terms”  with 
childlessness  so  long  as 
society  Itself  refuses  to  do  so 
(Balancing  the  baby,  May  14)? 
One  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
infertility  is  the  casual  disre- 
spect accorded  those  who  fail, 
by  the  standards  of  everyone 
else,  to  quality  as  fully  paid- 
up  members  of  the  human 
race.  This  can  range  from  ex- 
pecting infertile  couples  to 
pursue  any  and  every  course 
known  to  man  in  their  quest 
for  a child  (or  risk  that  quest 
not  being  taken  seriously)  to 
assurances  that  parenthood  is 
not  all  it’s  cracked  up  to  be 
and  that  you  ought  to  be 
counting  your  blessings. 

Harassed  parents  will  tell 
you  sourly  that  you  don’t 
know  what  you're  missing.  In 
fact  it  is  they  who  haven't  the 
i first  clue  what  It  is  like  to  be 
on  the  rough  end  of  all  the 
frustration,  boredom  and  dis- 
illusion which  result  from 
children  being  born  to  people 
who've  never  given  the  sub- 
ject a thought  until  it  hap- 
pened to  them. 

Angela  Partington. 

66  NethertonRoad, 

Appleton.  Oxon  OX13  5JZ. 

I AM  disappointed  that  Isa- 
bel Hilton  fails  to  mention 
adoption  as  an  alternative  to 


Plastic  bullets 

IT  was  no  surprise  to  see  the 
PVC  industry  respond  to 
our  Issue  of  a 99-9  per  cent 
PVC-firee  credit  card  with  a 
full-page  advertisement 
(Guardian,  May  15).  They 
, have  been  very  active  in  at- 
tempting to  pull  the  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Despite  their  disingenuous 
arguments,  there  are  a few 
facts  that  won't  go  away. 
Dioxin  is  one  of  the  most 
toxic  chemicals  known.  It  is  a 
classified  human  carcinogen 
and  a known  hormone  dis- 1 
rupter.  We  all  now  carry  dan- 
gerously high  levels  In  our 
bodies. 

Government  figures  show 
that  just  one  PVC  plant  at 
Runcorn  in  Cheshire  pro- 
duces enough  dioxin  in  a year 
to  give  38  billion  people  a dose 
higher  than  even  our  Depart- 
ment of  Health  says  is  safe. 
There  are  four  PVC  plants  in 
the  UK  alone.  Is  this  what  the 
PVC  Industry  calls  “safe  to 
manufacture”? 

The  Danish  government 
forced  three  PVC  teething 
rings  to  be  withdrawn  last 
month  because  hormone-dis- 
rupting phthalates  are  liber- 
ated when  babies  suck  them. 
Is  this  what  the  PVC  industry 
calls  “safe  for  users”?  Better, 
safer  alternatives  are  avail- 
able for  almost  all  uses  of 
FVC,  as  our  credit  card  is  in- 
tended to  show. 

Yes,  it  is  a well  established 
and  researched  material  So 
is  plutonium.  But  I would  not 
like  a credit  card  made  from 

1L 

Mark  Strutt. 

Greenpeace  UK. 

Canonbury  Villas, 

London  Nl  2PN. 

BISPHENOL-A  is  not  a 
plastic  (Common  plastics 

■causing  low  IQs’,  May  8).  It  is 
a chemical  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  some 
types  of  plastics  materials, 
namely  polycarbonates  and 
epoxide  resins.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  compact  discs 
are  made  from  polycarbonate, 
which  does  not  have  the  same 
properties  a a Bispbenol-A. 

The  implication  in  your 
article  Is  that  CDs  are  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  foetal  de- 
velopment and  should  be 
avoided  by  pregnant  women. 
This  is  not  an  appropriate  ex- 
ample to  cite,  since  CDs  are 
unlikely  to  be  ingested  by 
pregnant  women. 

Marion  Engle 
Senior  Consultant,  SGS 
Consumer  Products  Division. 
Gaw  House,  Alperton  Lane, 
Alperton.  Wembley  HAD  1WU. 


infertility  treatment.  These 
two  issues  need  to  be  debated 
in  the  same  forum  and  they 
rarely  are. 

It  is  scandalous  that  there 
are  so  many  older  children  in 
Britain  desperately  awaiting 
adoptive  placements,  with  a 
lack  of  funding  going  into  as- 
I sessing  and  supporting  fixture 
adoptive  parents.  Rather  than 
encouraging  people  to  come 
, to  terms  with  childlessness. 
and  rather  than  rViannplUrtg 
national  resources  Into  bring- 
ing more  nhndran  into  the 

world,  perhaps  we  could  (a) 
encourage  prospective 
parents  to  think  more  later- 
ally and  (b)  channel  more 
resources  into  providing  for 
children  who  are  already  in 
the  world. 

Angie  Hart 
Brighton  BN1. 

GIVING  space  to  a woman 
who  couldn't  accept  a 
refusal  for  sterilisation  rever- 
sal in  her  early  40$.  in  an 
article  on  not  having  children 
to  save  passing  on  a “crip- 
pling” disease  (The  hardest 
choice  of  alL  G2,  May  14).  is 
bad  enough.  But  to  use  the  ex- 
cuse that  she’s  a manic  de- 
pressive. unable  to  stabilise 
her  moods,  and  who  would 
therefore  make  a “lousy 
mother”,  only  serves  to  make 
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it  even  harder  for  young  fe- 
male sufferers.  Don’t  forget 
that  many  of  those  tortured, 
creative  geniuses  whom  soci- 
ety finds  SO  fascinating  were 
manic  depressives  and  it 
would  be  tragic  to  try  and . 
breed  us  out 

I am  a manic  depressive  1 
and  also  a mother  raising  two 
young  children.  Mood  stabi- 
lisers don't  work  for  me 
either,  but  I am  luckily  able 
to  foresee  such  mood  changes 
and  medicate  appropriately. 

Indeed,  being  a parent  is 
the  one  thing  that  has  saved 
me  from  a mia»rahl>  and 
probably  short  life,  much  of  It 
spent  in  hospital 
Name  and  address  supplied. 

SHOULD  Karen  Roche 
ever  need  to  claim  state 
benefits,  will  the  Child  Sup- 
port Agency  pursue  Clemens 
Peters,  the  biological  father  of 
her  baby? 

Helen  Jacobus. 

36  Pretoria  Avenue. 

London  E17  7DE. 

We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  include  a tull 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


Order,  order.  Madam  Speaker: 
give  Sinn  Fein  House  room 

IN  exercising  her  power  to  I course  the  elected  member 
bar  Sinn  Fein  from  using  were  prepared  to  take  th 
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I bar  Sinn  Fein  from  using 
the  facilities  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Speaker.  Betty 
Boothroyd.  acts  like  an  auto- 
crat of  a banana  republic 
(Blair's  place  in  the  sun.  May 
15). 

Her  power  fails  to  conform 
to  its  own  rules  of  legal  valid- 
ity. as  her  decision  is  clearly 
not  exercised  in  accordance 
with  the  established  Parlia- 
mentary rule  book.  It  specifi- 
cally states  that  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  refuse  the 
oath  of  allegiance  can  still 
have  the  use  of  the  Commons 
facilities.  Merely  because 
those  facilities  have  been  ex- 
panded does  not  alter  the 

mavim 

The  justification  for  this 
overruling  "in  the  interests  of 
the  House”  acts  as  a shroud  to 
veil  the  Commons'  own  intol- 1 
e ranee  of  any  political  opin- 
ion which  advocates  forceful 
resistance  to  British  institu- 
tions in  Northern  Ireland  — 
interestingly,  in  the  face  of 
Sinn  Fein’s  largest  demo- 
cratic mandate  for  40  years! 
Being  myself  utterly  opposed 
to  hereditary  privilege,  I find 
it  offensive  that  everyone 
with  such  a mandate  is 
trumped  by  royal  prerogative 
in  this  way. 

Draped  In  her  regalia  and  in- 
toxicated with  her  own  indig- 
nation. Ms  Boothroyd  takes 
licence  to  atrophy  further  the 
underlying  structure  of  legiti- 
macy claimed  by  the 
Commons. 

Kris  Chris tmann. 

88  Windmill  Road, 

Oxford  OX3  7BZ. 

OUR  monarchy  means  that 
there  can  never  he  a legal 
republican  government  In 
Britain,  even  if  every  single 
voter  wanted  it  — unless  of 


course  the  elected  members 
were  prepared  to  take  the 
loyal  oath,  which  would  be  a 
plain  contradiction  or 
republicanism. 

John  Alley. 

14  Gooso  brook  Close. 
Comberbach. 

Cheshire  CW96BX. 

LIKE  it  or  not.  Gerry  Adams 
and  Martin  McGuinness 
were  elected  democratically 
with  a substantial  mandate. 
Despite  not  taking  their  seats 
in  the  legislature,  they  could 
do  much  to  represent  their 
constituents'  interests  in 
Westminster  — a role  that 
they  have  indicated  a willing- 
ness to  fulfil. 

Changing  the  rules  to  deny 
them  access  to  office  and  sec- 
retarial facilities  in  Westmin- 
ster effectively  denies  the 
people  of  West  Belfast  and 
Mid  Ulster  this  representa- 
tion. This  does  not  indicate  a 
willingness  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems in  Northern  Ireland 
through  a peaceful,  demo- 
cratic political  process. 
Jonathan  Hastings. 

23  Albany  Road. 

Leighton  Buzzard. 
Bedfordshire  LU7  8NS. 

MARTIN  McGuinness  and 
Gerry  Adams  may  not  be 
everybody's  cup  of  tea  on 
mainland  Britain  (neither 
was  Mrs  Thatcher  in  South 
Armagh!)  hut  they  are.  after 
all,  the  democratically  elected 
parliamentary  representa- 
tives for  their  respective  con- 
stituencies. And  as  leading 
Sinn  Fein  members,  they 
could  have  a leading  say  in 
shaping  the  conditions  that 
could  mean  lasting  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

John  W Deeley . 

39  Lover’s  Walk, 

Dunstable,  Beds  LU5  4BG. 


High  art  and  low  tricks 

IT  is  distressing  to  read  (A  j being  hypocritical 
knife  at  the  opera.  May  15)  public  subsidy  whi< 


Some  issues  on  your  mind 


■knife  at  the  opera.  May  15) 
that  there  is  still  a conflict  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House  be- 
tween "accessibility”  and  "ex- 
clusivity'". Surely  the  latter  is 
incompatible  with  the  accep- 
tance of  public  money? 

If  Vivien  Duffield  and  her 
friends  are  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  ROH  as  a cultural  es- 
tablishment which  only  the 
very  wealthy  can  afford  to  at- 
tend. they  should  surely  stop 


being  hypocritical  and  reject 
public  subsidy  which  could  be 
used  more  effectively 
elsewhere. 

The  main  purpose  of  public 
subsidy  of  the  performing  arts 
is  to  make  them  accessible  to 
as  many  taxpayers  as  possible. 
The  current  investment  in  the 
ROH  seriously  fails  to  meet 
this  basic  requirement 
JS  J Rhodes. 

1 St  Petersburgb  Mews. 
London  W24JT. 


Child  labour,  adult  solutions 

INDIAN  children  do  indeed  [ relationship  betwee 
stitch  footballs  because  tbev  North  and  Smith  Tt  tc 


I I stitch  footballs  because  they 
are  poor  (Letters.  May  14):  but 
poverty  is  all  too  often  used  to 
justify  or  excuse  exploitation 
and  child  labour.  We  found 
adult  football  stitchers  who 
were  paid  as  little  as  6p  an 
hour,  and  it  was  these  work- 
ers whose  children  were  miss- 
ing school  to  work  with  them. 
In  some  places,  however, 
adults  were  being  paid  more 
than  40p  per  ball  and  earned 
over  £1.70  per  day  — double 
the  minimum  wage.  Unsur- 
prisingly, the  children  of 
these  parents  were  at  schooL 
If  the  entire  Sports-goods  in- 
dustry met  the  standards  of 
its  own  best  practice  in  pro- 
viding adequately  paid  and 
secure  employment  to  adults, 
there  would  be  little  need  for 
children  to  work.  Christian 
Aid’6  broad  development  pro- 
gramme in  India  reflects  this 
reality,  focusing  primarily  on 
addressing  the  causes  of  adult 
poverty  through  savings 
schemes,  agricultural  cooper- 
atives. small-business  loans 
and  other  community 
projects. 

LeoBashyam. 

Head,  South  Asia  programme. 
Christian  Aid,  PO  Box  100, 
London  SE1 7RT. 

I HE  moral  outrage  shown 
I by  Christian  Aid  and  Clare 
Short  against  child  labour  in  I 
India  obscures  the  real  reason  ' 
for  the  poverty:  the  unequal 


relationship  between  the 
North  and  South.  It  is  naive 
to  blame  just  one  sports  com- 
pany for  the  poverty  suffered 
by  people  in  the  South.  It  is 
even  more  naive  to  believe 
that  Clare  Short,  a mini  dor 
in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Northern  countries,  has  a 
serious  concern  for  children 
suffering  in  India.  Clare 
Short’s  crocodile  tears  hide 
her  responsibility  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Third  World: 
a relationship  which  win  con- 
tinue as  long  as  she  can  dic- 
tate to  people  in  the  South 
how  they  should  and  should 
not  earn  their  money. 
Farasathi  Teare. 

Gender  Watch. 

BM  Gender  Watch, 

London  WClN  3XX. 

INDIA  is  facing  an  economic 
I crisis.  For  every  vacancy, 
there  are  at  least  2.000  appli- 
cations. Famines  living  in 
rural  areas  or  Bihar.  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  Orissa  are  worst 
hit  and  the  wages  earned  by 
their  children  are  their  only 
source  of  Income. 

India  has  passed  many  laws 
banning  the  employment  of 
children  but  unless  the  gov- 
ernment can  provide  alterna- 
tive employment  for  the 
parents,  it  would  be  morally 
indefensible  to  enforce  them. 
Kandhir  Singh  Bafan 
34  Shere  Road. 

Gants  Hill, 

Essex  1G2  STG. 


WE  were  appalled  by  Emma 
Forrest’s  article  (What- 
ever happened  to  the  Jewish 
Princess?.  May  12).  This  was 
an  obscene  KristaDnacht  per- 
secution: find  the  nose-job.  finH 
the  Jew.  Innuendo,  sneering, 
assassination  by  association.  It 
was  all  the  more  incredible 
store  such  anti-Semitism  was 
written  by  a so-called  “sister”. 
Phil  and  Sandi  Gryce. 

Sunny  Gardens  Road, 

London  NW4. 

MAY  I suggest  a solution  to 
the  minimum- wage  de- 
bate? I propose  workers  should  I 
be  paid  £4  an  hour  — except 
for  shop  workers,  who  should 
be  paid  £3.99. 

(Prof)  Colin  Francome.  j 

Middlesex  University.  I 

The  Burroughs. 

London  NW44BT.  I 


A Country  Diary 


IT  Isn't  fair.  As  I finally  come 
to  terms  with  the  end  of  18 
years  of  Conservative  rule,  to 
find  myself  on  the  same  side 
as  Ann  Widdecombe:  that  just 
isn't  on. 

Nick  Eden-Green. 

18  Love  Lane, 

Canterbury, 

Kent  CTl  1TZ. 

DID  Ann  Widdecombe's 
remark  about  her  former 
boss  having  ‘-something  of 
the  knight  about  him”  merely 
mean  that  he  was  to  follow 
the  well-trodden  path  of  foiled 
Tory  ministers  and  become 
“Sir  Michael”?  i think  we 
should  be  told. 

Beverley  Collins. 

University  of  Leiden. 

PN  van  Eyckhof  4, 

2300  RA  Leiden. 

The  Netherlands. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  1 am 
to  the  old  park  at  Chil- 
lrngham  Castle  watching  two 
three-week-old  calves  born  to 
the  herd  of  wild  white  cattle 
which  have  lived  here  since 
1240  when  the  lords  of  Chil- 
“ttgham  were  given  permis- 
sion to  wall  their  estate  to 
protect  their  stock  from 
raiders.  At  one  time  these 
beasts  grazed  freely  all  over 
the  Borders  region  but  since 
the  365-acre  park  was  en- 
closed, the  herd  have 
remained  isolated  from  other 
bo  vines.  Six  calves  have  been  1 
born  this  spring,  two  bulls 
and  two  heifers  and  the  other 
two  still  unsexed.  “They  are  i 
completely  wild  so,  until  the 
umbilical  cords  drop  off,  we 
can’t  tell  which  sex  they  are." 
explained  Austin,  the  warden. 
During  the  hot  summer  of  '95, 
a young  bull  pushed  the  fcmp 
out  The  old  bull  knew  tee 
form.  He  hung  about  until  the 
young  one  had  exhausted 
himself  rushing  backwards 
ana  forwards  between  inter- 
esting heifers  who  were  lying 


down,  being  unresponsive. 
“The  old  fellow  moved  in  at 
the  opportune  moment.  Some 
of  these  calves  will  be  his 
because  he  did  the  same  thins 
last  yrar,"  said  Austin.  None 
of  the  herd  have  been  touched 
by  man  and  receive  no  veteri- 
nary assistance,  but  seldom 
suffer  disease.  One  old  cow 
got  bogged  to  her  belly  last 
autumn.  “I  fed  her  hay  pntil 
she  got  strength  to  struggle 
free,  which  took  five  days. 
Now  she  is  rather  too  familiar 
and 'butts  me  if  I don’t  watch 
out”  said  Austin.  The  herd 
are  sensitive  to  aliens,  A new 
forecast  walk  has  been 
opened  near  the  park  wall 
and  a visitor  with  a loose  dog 
recently  stampeded  the  herd. 
To  these  wild  cattle  a dog  Is  a 
predatory  wolf.  The  park  is  a 
beautiful  place  and  tee  war- 
den enjoys  taking  visitors  to 
see  the  herd.  It  must  be  a 
responsibility  caring  for  such 
rare  animals?  “They  look 
after  themselves,  have  don** 

for  centuries.”  said  Austin. 

VERONICA  HEATH 


fm^Sree^.where  Mirror 
editor  Piers  Morgan  has  bol- 
stered his  reputation  as  an 
original  thinker  by  poach- 

Lenny  Lottery  ficom  the 
Sun.  In  a tough,  no-nonsense 
coumerstrike,  mean  wuS” 
the  Currant  Bun  has 
replaced  Mr  Lottery  (a 
reporter  who  changed  his 
name  by  deed  poll)  with  an- 
other reporter.  Sir  Leonard 
Lottery.  The  two  publica- 
tions are  now  engaged  in  a 

tense  courtroom  drama  over 
whether  Lenny  can  still 
wear  his  red-and-wMte  lot- 
tery-balls salt.  As  the 
Diary's  lottery  correspon- 
dent Viscount  Lottery  was 
saying  only  yesterday,  this 
is  just  the  fillip  the  world  of 
lottery  Journalism  needs  to 
keep  It  fresh  and  vibrant.  We 
ring  Piers  Morgan  to  en- 
quire after  morale  and  to  put 
to  him  the  rumour  that  he 

in  tends  to  change  the  name 

of  his  paper  to  “the  Sun”. 
“Oh,  ha,  ha.  ha,  no!”  he 
chuckles.  “No.  I'm  very 
happy  our  sales  have  been 

rising  white  the  Sun's  are 

falling.  arnrhllUngly 

confident.” 


■ EST  anyone  be  scepti- 
jj  cal  about  Piers's  confi- 
■■dence,  new  evidence 
arrives  of  the  Hinnagwimf 
skills  for  which  Mirror 
Group  is  so  febled.  After  his 
account  of  being  sacked  by 
Monty  Montgomery  ap- 
peared to  Guardian  Media 
last  w»with[  former  Indepen- 
dent-on-Sunday  editor  Peter 
WUby  received  a letter.  It 
was  from  MGN*s  co-propri- 
etor Tony  O'Reilly,  writing 
to  express  his  shock  and  sad- 
ness at  the  news.  At  other, 
retrograde  newspaper 
groups,  editors  tend  to  meet 
proprietors  while  they  are 
working  for  them,  but  MGN 
etiquette  insists  that  contact 
may  only  ensue  after  their 
departure:  in  his  letter,  Mr 
O’Reilly  invited  Mr  Wilby, 
whom  he  has  never  met,  to 
stay  at  his  Irish  castle.  "I  am 
considering  it,”  says  Mr 
WUby . “I  am  checking  my 
diary.” 

MEANWHILE.  West- 
minster speculates 
about  an  unlikely 
appointment.  Alan  Clark  Is 
tipped  to  replace  Douglas 
Hogg  as  Shadow  Agriculture 
Minister.  The  rumour  began 
circulating  after  an  article 
to  yesterday's  Independent 
credited  Mr  Clark  with  the 
1993  classic.  Dairies. 


■FOLLOWING  Wednes- 
hm  day’s  item  celebrating 
■ Tower  Hamlets  Coun- 
cil’s canny  decision  to  pay 
Price  Waterhouse  £35,000  to 
recruit  a new  social-services 
director,  and  then  to  choose 
someone  not  on  the  short- 
list, we  are  pleased  to  put 
this  into  perspective.  Hack- 
ney Council  in  East  London 
is  using  the  same  firm  to  find 
four  executive  directors  and 
nine  service  directors.  For 
this  It  is  paying  Price  Water- 
bouse  £314,000. 


MY  sane  and  rational 
friend  Paul  Johnson 
has  had  an  outing! 
Paul  has  been  to  Edinburgh, 
where  his  son  has  a new  res- 
taurant Although  he  en- 
joyed himself,  Paul  was 
shocked  to  note  how  the 
dty's  young  men  talk  to 
each  other  and  Ignore 
the  women — and  a "fetch- 
ing redhead”  confirmed  this 
impression.  “Aye.  it  Is  so," 
she  said.  “The  laddies  stick 
together  and  Ignore  the 
lassies  and  then,  when 
they’re  Just  about  boozed 
up.  they  remember  sex  and 
start  to  paw  us ...  1 say  to 
them,  'Nothing  doing,  ma 
young  loon,  ye  should  have 
thought  of  us  before'.”  Och 
aye,  hoofs  mon,  only  wee 
Paul  could  have  found  the 
only  woman  In  Scotland 
since  1930  whose  language 
(“ma  young  loon please!) 
is  modelled  on  a cameo  in  an 
Knifnp  comedy.  Or  did  he 
mbthear?  “X  am  getting  a bit 
deat”  be  confesses  in  the 
piece.  “Does  anyone  know 
where  I can  buy  an  ear 
trumpet?”  


■■■ROM  Dogs  Today. 

home  of  Bernard  Ingh- 
I am 's  stargazing  arch 

rival  Mystic  Mutt,  comes 
news  of  an  American  guide 
dog  with  an  unusual  record. 
The  Labrador  bitch  led  her 
first  owner  in  front  of  a bus. 
her  second  off  a cllffand  her 
third  under  a train.  Her 
fourth  owner,  In  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  all  ve  at  time  of 
writing.  "Lucks’”  — well  It 
had  to  be.  didn't  it?—  “is 
basically  a good  guide  dog." 
says  her  trainer  Brenda 
Granger.  “She  has  just  been 
unlucky  to  where  her  previ- 
ous owners  took  her  for 


A streak  of  blindness  ssks. 

m ■ 1 Rhone,  chairman  of  Hektra 

a la  - ■ Records  in  America.  fulfils  the 1 

blights  British  fe  ssssEfc 

O fc,wl  1 the  most  potent  influence  of , 

any  kind  in  music  is  the  !wni 
rhythm-and-blues,  gospel 
genius  of  black  music 
throughout  the  centuries.  It 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to 
me  that  there  are  not  dozens 
of  black  chairmen  and  manag- 

Mark  may  be  responsible  for  will  claim  that  Mark  Morri-  ing  directors  controlling  and 
bringing  the  aggressive  and  son's  skin  colour  provoked  guiding  labels  everywhere, 
destructive  element  of  Ameri-  the  incident  with  the  stun  Asian  music,  too,  is  deUher- 
can  gangsta  image  to  these  gun,  ?nri  the  serious  conse-  ately  Ignored  by  the  official 
shores.  I shudder  at  the  quences.  And  even  that  mere  CIN  sales  chart.  Those  behind 
thought  that  there  could  be  suspicion  will  do  damage  to  the  chart  claim  that  so  many 
deaths  and  shootings  similar  law  and  order.  bhangra  tapes  do  not  carry 

to  those  in  Los  Angeles:  2Pac;  There  is  absolutely  no  room  bar  codes  and  sell  through 


Commentary 


Jonathan 

King 


to  those  in  Los  Angeles:  ZPac; 


bhangra  tapes  do  not  carry 
bar  codes  and  sell  through 


Notorious  BIG;  and  dozens  of  for  racism  In  music  or  soci-  corner  shops  that  It  is  dun. 


less  famous  vet i ms.  ety.  And  likewise  there's  no  cult  to  check  their  sales  accu- 

But  there  is  a horrid  under-  room  for  irresponsible  behav-  rately.  So  the  list  which 

current  of  racism  here.  Would  lour.  Let’s  face  it  — Elton  or  claims  to  convey  — in  order 

mrm  ...  a big  white  star  have  been  ar-  Cliff  or  George  would  proba-  — the  best-selling  sounds  in 

"LL  ' the  byste-  rested  and  treated  the  way  bly  not  have  been  flashing  a the  country  totally  ignores 
*'ia  photo  oppor-  Mark  was?  2 bet  Cliff  Richard  stun  gun  around.  But  I have  the  thnm«mriB  off  records  pur- 
timitias  surrounding  or  Elton,  or  George  Michael  to  tell  yon  — it’s  fairly  com-  chased  by  Asians.  Is  that  rac- 


cult  to  check  their  sales  accu- 
rately. So  the  list  which 


A 


MID  ALL  the  byste- 


iour.  Let’s  face  it  — Elton  or  claims  to  convey  — in  order 
Cliff  or  George  would  proba-  — the  best-selling  sounds  in 


, ®lhe  British  Spice  would  have  had  the  misun- 
Girls  achievement  of  an  derstandlng  dismissed  with  a 
American  number  one  album,  “could  I have  an  autograph 


natiqh*j- 

LOTT£RY 


n 


Is  there  a subconscious  racial  problem 
S ffSSMy?  f ffi  in  music  industry?  I’ve  often 

SS^SSi.%  5TSS  JKSLMStfSS  wondered  why  there  are  so  few  black 

executives  in  the  business — and  that’s 

2??££%u>Jfia£  aSAffiSajaSBS  a global  problem,  not  just  a British  one 


actually  go  along  with  the 
perception  that  police  officers 
are  racist  but  I think  they 

react  according  to  the  major- 


reading all  about  his  jail  sen-  fty  of  situations,  anH  there’s 


tence  passed  this  week  for 
possessing  an  offensive 
weapon. 


simply  more  crime  involving  **  M*  * *>  * ■««. jw. ~ 

blacks  in  certain  areas.  

I begin  to  suspect  a subcon-  mon  for  a nasty  incident  to  j ist?  Or  just  stupid?  Or  are  we 


A troubled  boy”  was  how  a sclous  racist  agenda  in  West-  erupt  due  to  paranoia  by  fern-  the  true  villains,  accepting 
major  music-business  execu-  em  society  — the  recent  Mus-  ous  faces.  Celebrities  get  such  an  information  source 
“v®  j3™  8003  Juc^  of  charac-  lim  deaths  in  a fire  at  Mecca  quite  used  to  phony  identity  as  the  official  reflection  of 
ter)  described  Mark  Morrison  and  the  Algerian  fundamen-  approaches.  And  it’s  not  al-  genuine  popularity?  We  white 
to  me  some  months  ago.  tails!  massacres  were  hardly  ways  just  paranoia.  Remem-  people  have  never  heard  off 
Events  have  proved  it  a reported  by  a media  obsessed  ber  the  recent  stabbing  ind-  these  bhangra  stars.  We  prob- 
shrewd  analysis.  But  I have  a with  Dunblane  and  other  dent  involving  Michael  ably  couldn’t  even  pronounce 


worry:  Mark  is  also  one  of  the  home-grown,  tragedies.  As 
few  credible  black  British  per-  Marianne  Jean-Baptiste 
formers.  Not  because  he  moans  about  being  snubbed 


makes  excellent  records  but,  after  becoming  the  first  black 
sadly,  because  he  fits  the  Brit  to  be  nominated  for  an 


moans  about  being  snubbed  got  away  with  using  a stun 
after  becoming  the  first  black  gtm  to  protect  himself. 


Green,  chairman  of  Carlton  their  names.  So.  officially, 
TV?  The  poor  guy  could  have  they  don’t  exist 


image  of  disruptive  rappers 
and  gangsta  hip  hoppers.  He's 
cooL 

I hate  the  the  thought  that 


Seat  a superb  black  British 
singer,  sold  minions  of  re- 
cords across  the  world  and 


Brit  to  be  nominated  for  an  Is  there  a subconscious  cords  across  the  world  and 
Oscar,  the  suggestion  of  rac-  racial  problem  in  the  music  topped  the  US  charts  last 
ism  in  the  media  cannot  foil  industry?  I’ve  often  wondered  year,  yet  he  warranted  hardly 
to  enter  our  minds.  why  there  are  so  few  black  ex-  a mention  at  the  Brits.  Busy 

There  will  be  many  who  ecutives  in  the  business  — praising  Oasis  and  Spice 


Girls,  the  British  music  in- 
dustry annual  celebration 
passed  Seal  by.  And  whenever 
any  newspaper  mentions  Gs- 
brieUe,  it  tends  to  dwell  on 
the  unfortunate  connections 
of  her  early  relationship  with 
somebody  involved  in  a crime 
rather  than  on  her  talent 

Fve  never  found  any  evi- 
dence whatsoever  of  con- 
scious, nasty  racism  in  the 
music  industry,  either  in 
Britain  or  abroad;  but  1 am 
beginning  to  wonder  whether 
there’s  a streak  , of  blindness 
running  through  British  life. 
When  something  happens  in 
the  music  world,  my  phone 
rings  and  rm  asked  for  com- 
ment. The  Mark  Morrison  in- 
cident was  no  exception;  but 
my  rather  disturbing 
thoughts  never  made  the 
madia,  whilst  my  inoffensive 

praise  for  the  Spice  Girls'  tri- 
umphs ran  everywhere. 

It  could  be  that  rm  totally 
wrong  and  that  observations 
like  thaw  might  be  regarded 
as  inflammatory.  But  surely 
I others  have  been  made 
equally  uncomfortable  by  the 
one-sided  perception  of  Morri- 
son’s brush  with  the  law? 

The  decision  to  jail  Mark 
Morrison,  when  found  in  pos- 
session off  a stun  gun.  Is  a 
highly  dangrous  signal  to  a 
society  that  has  also  seen 
Liam  Gallagher  let  off  when 
found  In  possession  of  drugs. 
The  judge  should  have  been 
strict  with  words  towards 
Morrison,  hut  compassionate 
and  intelligent  with  punish- 
ment A further  and  more 
serious  warning;  much  more 
tightly  controlled  community 
service,  as  a hefty  smack 
across  the  knuckles  — but  not 
a custodial  sentence.  To  quote 
a great  oldie  by  that  terrific 
black  role  model,  Tina 
Turner:  We  don't  need  an- 
other hero. 

Jonathan  King  publishes  the 
weekly  industry  magazine  The 
Tip  Sheet  and  was  music 
executive  lor  Britain’s 
successful  Eurovision  entry 


To  my  friends - 
Melvyn,  Harriet, 
Jack  and  Tony 


John  Marriott  was  sacked  as  Parkhurst  Prison’s  governor  in  1 995. 
Michael  Howard,  he  now  reveals,  played  a role  he  has  not  admitted 

Would  you  buy  a used 
car  from  this  man? 


ICHAEL  HOW- 

mARD,  the  former 
Home  Secretary, 
and  increasingly  , 
unlikely  leader  of  the  Opposi- , 
tlon,  seems  to  be  coming  un- 
stuck. Ann  Wlddecombe  has 
yet  to  come  clean  on  the 
darker  side  of  life,  but  putting 
aside  trysts  over  flowers  and 
chocolates  she  seems  belat- ; 
edly  keen  to  say  something  of 
significance  about  the  inabil- 
ity of  Michael  Howard  to  de- 
tect the  difference  between 
fact  and  fentasy.  I,  of  course, 
have  more  than  a passing  in- 
terest In  these  events,  as  my 
25-year  career  in  the  Prison 
Service  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  on  January  10, 2995,  when 
Michael  Howard  announced 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
I was  being  removed  “today” 
from  my  post  as  governor  of 
Parkhurst  Prison. 

Two  and  a half  years  later, 
the  removal  of  a relatively 
insignificant  governor  is  stm 
attracting  interest  from  politi- 
cians, the  media  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Why?  Could  it  be 
that  somewhere  in  all  this  it 
is  recognised  that  there  was 
power,  that  aD 
was  not  above  board,  that  foe 
British  sense  of  feir  play  fiaa 
not  been  seen  to  be  done. 

Derek  Lewis.  DlrectorGen- 
eral  of  the  Prison  Service 
then,  acknowledges  that  be 
made  the  decision  that  I 
should  be  moved  from  Park- 
hurst  following  the  ■**£•  £ 

, lmi>  prisoners  on  January  3, 
the  decision 
was  made  on  January 

that  Philippa  Drew,  a director 


on  the  Prison  Board,  was  sent 
to  Parkhurst  to  tell  me  of  this 
decision  and  with  a brief  to 
deteimine  how  the  transfer  to  , 
another  governor  could  best 
be  managed. 

Philippa  Drew  arrived  in 
my  office  at  Parkhurst  on  the 
morning  of  January  10,  1995, 
told  me  of  the  decision  of  the 
previous  day,  and  said  that 
there  would  be  an  orderly 
handover  to  a new  governor. 
We  talked  about  the  timing  of 
the  change,  and  given  the 
complexities  of  Parkhurst  we 
thought  that  this  might  take  a 
week  or  two.  She  sought  my 
advice  on  who  might  be  an 
appropriate  replacement  The 
present  governor.  Max  Morri- 
son, is  the  person  I suggested. 


Philippa  Drew  was  with  me 
throughout  the  day  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  discus- 
sions makes  it  inconceivable 
that  she  suddenly  decided  in 
the  late  afternoon  to  change 
her  mind  and  remove  me  im- 
mediately. Derek  Lewis  told 
the  Home  Affairs  Committee 
on  May  22,  1996,  by  this  time 
freed  from  the  quaint  custom 
of  being  less  than  fulsome  In 
replies  to  questions  which 
might  embarrass  ministers, 
that  Philippa  Drew  made  the 
decision  after  seeing  the  text 
of  the  Home  Secretary’s  state- 
ment This  seems  to  me  to  be 
a cop  out  What  was  she  to  do 
having  heard  the  Home  Secre- 
tary say  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  to  the  nation  that  1 


series  of  incidents  which  m- 
| eluded  the  much  more  serious 
I escape  from  Whitemoor  same 
months  earlier  when  IRA 
prisoners  escaped  from  the 
special  secure  unit  the  riots 
at  Everthorpe  Prison,  and  the 
suicide  of  Frederick  West  Hie 
needed  a scapegoat  at  all 
costs,  and  didn't  care  who  it 
was  or  how  he  did  it  as  long 
as  he  could  demonstrate 
“firm  leadership".  But  he  had 
a problem.  During  hi«  tenure 
as  Home  Secretary  he  had 
sought  to  separate  his  respon- 
sibilities from  those  of  the 
Director  General  of  the 
Prism  Service.  He  had  con- 
structed a device  around 
what  was  “policy”  and  what 
was  “operations”.  Hie  was  res- 


He  who  tells  the  first  little  lie  finds  that  to  cover  his  tracks 
he  has  to  tell  more  and  more  and  bigger  and  bigger  lies 


At  no  time  during  our  discus- 
sions did  Philippa  Drew  say 
th.it  i was  to  be  removed  from 
my  post  that  day. 

Shortly  before  Howard  was 
due  to  speak  to  the  House  she 
received  a phone  call  and  she 
wrote  down  what  the  Home 
Secretary  was  about  to  say. 
She  was  visibly  upset  and 
said  that  “this  is  for  worse 
than  i expected".  She  then 
made  another  call  to  check 
whether  she  bad  put  a full 
stop  in  the  right  place! 

So  who  was  it  that  made  the 

decision  to  remove  me  “that 
day”?  Derek  Lewis  says  that 
he  did  not  make  this  decision. 


was  being  removed  “that 
day”?  Ignore  what  he  had 
said  and  carry  on  with  the 
orderly  handover? 

Howard  has  said  to  the 
House  that  every  decision 
made  with  regard  to  the 
removal  of  the  governor  of 
Parkhurst  Prison  was  made 
by  Derek  Lewis.  Is  he  telling 
the  truth,  and  why  is  it 
important? 

I have  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  Howard's  fingerprints 
are  all  over  both  the  method 
and  manner  of  my  removal 
His  back  was  against  the  wall 
and  be  was  fighting  for  his 
political  survival  following  a 


possible  only  for  policy.  Any- 
body who  has  run  a business 
or  any  other  enterprise  will 
know  that  such  distinctions 
are  arbitrary  and  artificial 
Not  surprisingly  anything 
that  went  wrong  became  oper- 
ations and  therefore  not  his 
responsibility.  This  was  his 
line  and  having  once 
launched  upon  it  there  was  no 
turning  bade.  Just  like  the 
person  who  tells  the  first  little 
Ue  finds  that  to  cover  his 
tracks  he  has  to  tell  more  and 
more  and  bigger  and  bigger 

lies,  so  it  was  with  Howard. 

Much  as  he  would  have 
Hired  to  have  taken  ftaB  res- 


ponsibility for  my  removal  — 
after  an,  I had  a reputation 
for  trying  to  deal  with  prison- 
ers with  compassion  and  hu- 
manity, and  there  was  no 
room  for  this  kind  of  non- 
sense in  the  brave  new  world 
of  austerity  — he  realised  he 
couldn't  do  this  as  this  was  an 
operational  decision. 

Derek  Lewis  says  that  he 
was  bullied  and  “encouraged” 
to  suspend  me  immediately 
but  stood  his  ground.  I believe 
that  Howard  went  ahead  with 
his  statement  without  the 
support  or  agreement  of  the 
Director  General.  He  knew 
fun  wen  what  the  effect  of  his 
statement  would  be  both  in 
terms  of  my  removal  and  how 
it  would  be  picked  up  by  the 
media.  Throughout  this 
period  I was  consistently  ad- 
vised of  my  duties  as  a civil 
servant  I should  make  no 
comment  to  the  media  as  this 
was  a matter  erf  “both  current 
and  political  controversy”,  no 
matter  whether  there  was  any 
validity  in  what  was  reported. 
In  my  case  of  constructive 
dismissal  I was  advised  by 
legal  experts  that  statements 
in  the  House  were  not  admis- 
sible evidence  as  they  were 
protected  by  Parliamentary 
privilege.  In  other  words,  you 
can  say  what  you  want  in 
Parliament  and  members  of 
the  public  have  no  redress.  It 
is  incumbent  on  those  who 
represent  us  in  Parliament 
that  they  do  so  with  due 
regard,  to  their  position,  and 
solemn  oath. 

Howard's  conduct  falls 
short  off  what  the  electorate 
might  legitimately  expect 
from  a member  of  govern- 
ment He  is  self-serving  and 
vindictive.  I leave  it  far 
others  to  judge  whether  he 
has  misled  the  House,  but  Tm 
damn  sure  I wouldn’t  buy  a 
second-hand  car  from  him  or 
sources  dose  to  him.  This 
Darth  Vader  of  politics 
ruined  my  prison  career,  and 
I must  confess  to  the  odd 
unchristian  feeling  of 
thoroughly  enjoying  his  cur- 
rent discomfort  I suspect  £ 

am  not  nlnno. 


Bel  Littlejohn 

TONY,  Bel;  Bel.  Tony.  HI, 
Bel.  Hi,  Tony.  How  are 
you.  Bel?  Fine,  Tony. 
And  you.  Tony?  Fine.  Bel  — 
have  you  met  Harriet,  Bel? 
Bel.  Harriet;  Harriet  Bel. 

Simple  words  cannot  com- 
municate the  truly  fantastic 
memories  I have  or  the  first, 
very,  very  informal  time  I 
ever  met  Tony  Blair.  The  year 
was  1984,  the  occasion  a 
special  fund-raising  dinner  at 
the  River  Cafe  for  the  Strik- 
ing Miners  of  West  Sussex. 

We  were  at  a table  or  seven, 
the  others  being  Melvyn 
Bragg,  who  was  producing  a 
South  Bank  Show  special  on 
the  new  movement  in  free- 
form mime  and  poetry  among 
the  miners'  wives  of  Chiches- 
ter and  surrounding  areas, 
Melvyn's  hard-hitting 
nephew.  Billy,  who  had 
recorded  an  album. 
“Petworth's  Glory”,  in  praise 
of  one  of  the  worst-hit  of  all 
the  mining  communities  in 
the  area,  my  good  chum  Har- 
riet Harman,  who  even  at  that 
early  stage  in  her  career  was 
already  heavily  politicised, 
wearing  Estee  Lauder  jet- 
black  mascara  and  dark 
tights  to  show  solidarity  with 
the  striking  miners  of  East 
Wittering,  the  super  Barbara 
Follett,  who  had  a special 
sympathy  with  the  Sussex 
miners  as  her  under-gar- 
dener’s sister  had  once  been 
married  to  a Goodwood 
miner,  and  finally  my  then- 
companion,  the  lovely  Jack 
Straw,  who  had  come  out  un- 
equivocally in  favour  of  the 
striking  miners,  provided 
they  kept  their  worries  to 
themselves  and  didn't  pester 
ordinary,  decent  citizens  with 
requests  to  wash,  polish  or 
tidy  up  their  vehicles. 

It  was  a truly  great  evening. 
Each  three-course  dinner  cost 
£30  a head,  with  a full  10  per 
cent  going  to  the  striking 
miners- of  WesM3ussex,-once 
service  and  cover  charge  had 
been  deducted.  Of  course, 
TOny  nearly  put  his  foot  in  It 
just  before  the  first  course  — 
Goafs  Cheese  and  Polenta 
Marscapone  with  Braised 
Fennel  and  Charred  Cod's : 
Skin  on  a Bed  of  Crispy  Ox- 1 
Tongue  with  a Blackcurrant 
and  Gingerbread  Coulis  — ar- 
rived. He  had  just  got  his 
serviette  in  place  when  he 
blurted  out  "To  be  honest  I 
didn't  know  there  were  any 
mines  in  West  Sussex." 

“ TchneeeeL " I exclaimed.  I 
couldn’t  believe  the  guy's  ig- 
norance. "Of  course  there  are 
no  mines  In  West  Sussex. 
Thafs  why  they’re  striking! 
They  are  victims  of  the  iron 
heel  of  Thatcherism,  foiling  to 
develop  and  expand  natural 


resources  in  all  areas  of  the 
country,  forcing  ordinary 
men  and  women  to  become 
computer  programmers,  den- 
tal technicians,  merchant 
bankers,  hospital  administra- 
tors and  stockbrokers  rather 
than  following  their  true  call- 
ing to  work  down  the  mines  of 
West  Sussex.”  But  so  early  in 
the  evening,  we  were  all  pre- 
pared to  forgive  such  gaffes. 
And  the  reason?  Two  little 
words:  first  names. 

“Melvyn.  Harriet;  Harriet. 
Melvyn.  Jack,  Melvyn;  Mel- 
vyn. Jack.  Jack,  Billy;  Billy, 
Jack.  Billy.  Barbara;  Barbara, 
Billy.  Barbara,  Tony;  Tony, 
Barbara.  Tony,  Bel;  Bel. 
Tony . . First  names  lent  us 
an  instant  rapport,  an  instant 
solidarity.  If  we  were  going  to 
tackle  the  grave  social  prob- 
lems feeing  a beleaguered 
nation  over  a three-course 
meal  with  wine  and  coffee, 
then  we  were  bloody  well  go- 
ing to  need  all  the  first  names 
we  could  muster.  Before  long, 
we  were  all  singing  along  to 
Billy  Bragg’s  moving,  plan- 
gent chant:  “I  stand  by  the 
miners  of  BillingshursL  And 
1 fight  with  my  fists  and  my 
teeth' 'Cos  Tm  marchin'  for 
freedom  and  liberty/  From 
Bishop's  Waltham  to  Hay- 
ward’s Heath." 

And  it's  to  first  names  that 
today’s  column  is  dedicated. 
Over  the  past  two  weeks,  I 
may  have  been  too  hasty-  in 
rushing  to  condemn  the  shil- 
ly-shallying of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment Sorry,  Tony!  As  we 
all  know  by  now.  Tony’s 
taken  the  truly  brave  decision 
to  use  first  names  in  Cabinet, 
signalling  a new,  informal, 
less  dictatorial  approach  to 
Government.  And.  by  Heav- 
ens, he  really  means' it.  He’s 
made  it  clear  that  if  anyone  is 
caught  using  a surname  or  a 
job-description  instead  of  a 
first  name,  they’ll  be  out. 

NO  more  stuffy,  out- 
dated "Good  morning. 
Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs".  ‘‘Good 
morning.  Prime  Minister  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury”. 
Now  If  s just  "Hi,  Tony",  “Hi, 
Robin":  so  much  more 
friendly,  and  saving  plenty  of 
time  for  the  real  business  of 
the  day  — employing  a full 
range  of  audio-visual  aids  in 
order  to  present  Government 
| initiatives  in  an  attractive, 
positive  and  accessible  light 
And  Tony’s  also  insisting 
that  If  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet  to  resign,  the  letter  of 
resignation  must  remain 
strictly  informal.  In  fact, 
Peter  M has  already  drafted  a 
dummy  resignation  letter  for 
future  use  by  all  Cabinet  min- 
isters. "Dear  Tony."  it  begins, 
"if  s been  really,  really  great 
serving  under  you.  Loved 
every  minute.  Sorry  I cocked 
it  up!  Typical!!  Of  course,  I 
blame  myselC  Must  go  now. 
Ciao!  PS  Love  to  Cherie." 

Yup.  We’ve  come  a long 
way  from  the  cold,  dark  days 
of  the  formal,  last-name  Tory 
jackboot.  As  Hartley  Shaw- 
cross  once  said,  we’re  the 
mateys  now. 


Zaire.  In  the  forced  repatriation,  60-70%  of  the  refugees 
are  seriously  malnourished.  Medecins  Sans  Frontieres 
field  hospitals  are  being  given  just  48  hours  to  feed  and 
treat  each  victim.  Under  such  circumstances,  a simple 
cup  of  oral  rehydration  fluid  can  save  a life.  This  is  where 
your  donation  will  help.  Because  we  can  t buy  more  time. 
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14  OBITUARIES 


Professor  FWJ  Hemmings 


Culture  clash  in  Zola’s  France 


FRENCH  intellectuals 
used  to  say  that  Brit- 
ish scholars  could 
never  appreciate  the 
literature  of  France. 
'jHiey  claimed  that  whilst  the 
British  had  imagination,  they 
did  not  possess  the  technique 
oflogical  investigation  which 
would  lead  them  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  a work's  coherence 
And  significance.  John  Hem- 
mings, who  has  died  aged  76, 
was  spared  such  strictures. 

As  an  Oxford  postgraduate 
student  after  the  second 
world  war,  his  supervisor 
was  Gustave  Rudier,  himself 
the  former  pupil  of  the  awe- 
some Gustave  Lanson,  who 
had  enunciated  the  principle 
of  the  explication  de  texte,  the 
pride  of  French  literary  criti- 
cism. In  his  first  published 
work.  The  Russian  Novel  in 
France  1884-1914,  a revised 
version  of  his  doctorate  the- 


sis, Hemmings  describes  how 
French  writers  were  not  over- 
impressed by  the  moral  quali- 
ties displayed  by  the  great 
Russian  novelists,  by  their  in- 
tensity and  fervour.  But  they 
were  impressed  by  their  tech- 
nical achievements  and  idio- 
syncrasies, by  the  analytic 
prowess  of  Tolstoy  or  the  nar- 
rative skills  of  Dostoevsky. 
Thus  did  Hemmings  show  his 
awareness  of  form  and  struc- 
ture. whilst  stni  responding 
to  the  subject  and  to  the  con- 
tents with  an  interpretation 
that  was  based  on  empathy. 
In  this  way,  his  work  as  the 
critic  and  the  historian  of 
modem  French  literature 
contained  the  politics  of  both 
the  British  and  the  French 
traditions. 

John  Hemmings  was  bom 
in  Southampton,  the  son  of 
the  headmaster  of  Taunton's 
School,  where  he  was  edu- 


He  showed  an 
awareness  of  form 
and  structure, 
while  responding 
to  the  subject 
and  contents 
with  empathy 


cated.  In  1938  he  won  a 
scholarship  in  French  and 
German  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  also  studied 
Russian.  He  took  first-class 
honours  in  1941  and  joined 
the  Army  Intelligence  Corps. 
He  was  one  of  a small  group 
at  Bletchley  Park  that  broke 
the  German  cyphers. 

In  1946  he  returned  to 


Oxford  to  work  on  his  thesis. 
Two  years  later  he  became  as- 
sistant lecturer  in  French  at 
University  College,  Leicester. 
It  was  to  be  hit  homp  until 
retirement  in  1985,  but  In 
those  days  there  were  just  20 
students,  including  the  col- 
lege porter,  who  was  studying 
botany.  A decade  later. 
Leicester  acquired  university 


status  and,  in  1963,  Hemmings 
became  professor,  headed  the 
French  department  and  was 
dean  of  the  arts  faculty. 

He  never  ceased  to  research 
and  to  publish  and  much  of 
his  work  was  devoted  to  Emile 
Zola,  an  whom  he  became  the 
acknowledged  authority.  His 
Emile  Zola  was  published  in 
1963  and  revised  in  1966.  A bi- 
ography, The  Life  and  Times 
of  Emile  Zola,  was  published 
in  1977.  An  article  about  the 
sources  of  the  novel  La  Terre, 
fmtj  the  research  which  Zola 
claimed  he  had  carried  out  in 
preparation  for  its  writing,  ap- 
peared in  1987.  This  continu- 
ous study  stemmed  from  a 
shift  in  Hemmings’s  interest 
as  be  became  more  concerned 
with  social  history  and  ques- 
tions of  detail. 

Hemmings  liked  to  see 
links  between  the  books  that 
he  wrote.  Thus  Zola,  In  L'As- 


sommoir,  produced  the  first 
melodramatic  account,  of  the 
ravages  of  alcohol  amongst 
the  working  classes.  But  a 
generation  earlier,  as  Hem- 
mings recounted  in  his  1982 
biography  Baudelaire  the 
Damned,  the  poet  almost 
turned  playwright  as  he 
wrote  the  synopsis  of  a five- 
act  melodrama,  based  upon 
his  poem  LTvrogne,  where  a 
worker  kills  his  wife  so  that 
he  can  continue,  unhindered, 
to  drink  hunself  into  oblivion. 

In  what  is  perhaps  his  most 
widely-read  book.  Culture  and 
Society  in  France,  1848-1898 
(1971),  he  describes  both  the 
57-year-old  Alphonse  de  La- 
martine. proclaiming  the 
Republic  from  the  balcony  of 
file  Hotel  de  Ville  in  February 
1848  and  the  57-year-old  Emile 
Zola  publishing  his  open  let- 
ter to  the  president  oT  the 
republic,  J’accuse,  denounc- 


ing those'  who  wrongly  sent 
Drejfths  to  prison  and  exile. 
He  suggested  that  these  were 
two  examples  of  how.  In  the 
19th  century,  the  beat  of 
French  culture  was  af  odds 
with  the  moated  classes  who 

controlled  the  market  tor  cul- 
tural products. 

John  Hemmings  wrote  with 
style  and  insight  For  many 
years  he  was  a reviewer  of 
modern  novels  for  the  New 
Statesman  and  the  Listener. 

He  was  a man  of  sensitivity 
and  this  delicate  side  to  his 
nature  added  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  his  personality.  He 
leaves  a wife,  Margaret  and 
two  children  from ' his.  first 
marriage. 


Donates  Johnson 


Frederick  WAllam  John  Ham- 
mings, French  scholar,  bom  De- 
cember 13. 1820;  died  May  9. 1997 


Bunny  Roger 


Heroically  flying  the 
standard  of  style 


THE  famous  wit  of 
Bunny  Roger,  who  has 
died  of  cancer  aged  85. 
his  legendary  parties, 
his  houses,  his  dandified  ap- 
proach and  outre  taste,  were 
but  a souffle.  They  masked  an 
encyclopaedic  mind,  a sense 
of  history,  nerves  of  steel,  pas- 
sionate loyalty,  deep,  proud 
patriotism  and  the  most  patri- 
cian of  values. 

His  father.  Bunny  always 
said,  was  the  son  of  the 
station-master  at  Kingussie, 
and  his  mother  the  daughter 
of  the  counterpart  at  Avie- 
more.  Legend  or  truth,  it  ex- 
plains Bunny’s  lifelong  love 
of  aH.  things  Scots  or  rather 
Highland  Scots;  he  had  no 
time  for  Lowland  ers- 
Sir  Alexander,  as  his  father 
later  became,  was  the  epito- 
mai  Edwardian  magnate  — 
money,  telegraph  companies, 
trains  in  South  America,  rail- 
ways in  Africa,  chairmanship 
of  the  Midland  Bank  being  his 
line,  though  Bunny  was  prou- 
dest that  “he  made  the  guns 
that  shot  the  Germans  in  the 
first  war”.  This  financial  acu- 
men brought  the  Rogers 
riches,  houses,  objects,  paint- 
ings. “Who's  the  guy  in 
drag?”  the  film  star  Diana 
Dors  asked  a startled  Lady 
Roger,  on  seeing  a portrait  of 
the  robed  Sir  Alexander. 

Bunny  inherited,  and 
souped  up,  their  receptive 
good  taste.  It  was  a taste 
shared  by  his  older  and 
younger  brothers.  Alan  and 
Sandy.  None  of  the  boys  dis- 
played an  inclination  towards 
marriage.  Bunny  also  inher- 


ited his  memorable,  ultra- 
sophisticated.  yet  oddly 
naive,  wit  from  his  mother  — 
“I  don't  know  what  you  boys 
see  in  Greta  Garbo:  she’s  a 
very  plain  woman,  but  a 
clever  little  actress"  — and 
her  sense  of  luxury  and  style. 
("At  home  we  have  one  dust- 
bin for  old  caviar  jars,  one 
dustbin  for  broken  tiaras,  one 
dustbin  for  worn  furs . . .”). 

Bunny  revered  her  deeply, 
all  her  long  life,  though  typi- 
cally, after  she  had  her  legs 
amputated,  he  said:  “So 
lucky,  she  wouldn’t  have  fit- 
ted in  the  lift  otherwise.” 

After  Loretto  School,  Edin- 
burgh, he  went  up  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  There  he  was 
to  read  history  under  F F “the 
Sligger”  Urqbart  — but  be  left 
without  a degree.  At  Oxford 
he  was  the  best-looking,  per- 
haps one  should  say  the  most 
beautiful,  man  of  his  day  and 
while  academics  came  easy  — 
the  meanwhile  seducing  sev- 
eral sterner,  now  ancient 
buffers  who  might  not  like  to 
be  outed  — he  found  his  great 
passions,  films  and  clothes, 
which  were  to  be  both  his 
hobby  and  his  career. 


HE  joined  the  Oxford 
University  Dramatic 
Society,  and  thus  met 
the  future  playwright 
Terence  Rattigan,  who  was  to 
be  his  lifelong  friend.  Design- 
ing costumes  for  Ouds  — act- 
ing In  them,  often  dressed  as 
his  idoL  Marlene  Dietrich  — 
was  to  lead  to  his  becoming, 
eventually,  a couturier,  al- 
though a visit  to  fledgling 


Hollywood  was  less  promis- 
ing. “Has  your  son  ever 
thought  of  going  on  the 
screen?”  asked  some  studio 
bigwig-  “He  looks  exactly  like 
Joseph  Schildkraut",  fam- 
ously the  ugliest  character  ac- 
tor of  his  time.  This  per- 
suaded Bunny  towards 
designing,  rather  than  wear- 
ing, except  at  his  world- 
renowned  parties,  exquisite 
female  clothing.  He  opened 
his  first  showroom  in  1937  in 
Great  Newport  Street  on  the 
borders  of  Covent  Garden  and 
Soho. 

Androgynously-faced, 
though  endowed  with  the 
most  masculine  of  bodies. 
Captain  Roger  fought  a brave 
and  heroic  war  in  North  Af- 
rica and  Italy  — “though  I 
managed  to  look  like  Gloria 
Swanson".  Although  appalled 
and  incensed  by  what  he  wit- 
nessed during  the  war.  he  bad 
the  good  taste  to  make  light  of 
it  “Now  that  I've  shot  so 
many  Nazis,"  he  observed, 
“Daddy  will  have  to  give  me  a 
mink  coat”  A fellow  officer 
remembers  meeting  him  in  a 
bomb-ruined  Italian  town. 
“Bun,  what  are  you  doing 
here?"  Bunny  surveyed  the 
chaos:  "Shopping.” 

With  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war,  and  his  demobili- 
sation from  the  Army,  Bunny 
launched  himself  into  his 
work.  He  opened  as  a de- 
signer in  Bruton  Mews.  The 
great  Hollywood  film  design- 
ers. Omar  Khayyam.  Travis 
Ban  ton  and  Adrian,  rather 
than  Paris's  Christian  Dior 
or  Jacques  Path,  were  his  in- 


spiration. He  was  then  in- 
vited to ' open  his  couture 
salon  in  Fortnum  and  Ma- 
son's in  Piccadilly;  the  collec- 
tions attracted  the  attention 
not  only  of  well-dressed 
women  but  also  the  directors 
of  Hardy  Amies,  where  he 
later  became  a partner. 
There  he  worked  until  his 
recent  retirement 
But  he  never  stopped  play- 
ing. In  1946  he  and  his 
younger  brother  Sandy 
moved  - to  Walton  Street. 
There  he  held  his  postwar 
New  Year’s  Eve  parties. 


THE  invitations  were 
coveted  and  obscure: 
“Miss  Norma  Desmond 
At  Home,  10086  Sunset 
Boulevard”  one  said;  or  “The 
Enchanted  will  meet  in  an- 
other part  of  the  forest". 
These  gatherings  lasted  until 
Fleet  Street’s  tabloid  news- 
papers splashed  photographs 
of  famous  guests  embarrass- 
ingly dressed  on  their  front 
pages. 

To  celebrate  his  60th  birth- 
day Bunny  held  his  Diamond 
Ball,  for  his  70th  birthday  the 
Amethyst,  and  on  his  last 
80th  birthday,  the  Flame  Ball- 
On  that  occasion  he  danced 
all  night  In  a Marlene  Die- 
trich costume  in  'My  Lana 
Turner  house”  in  Addison 
Road. 

Bunny  knew*  where  deca- 
dence should  end,  and  never 
let  tawdriness  get  a look-in; 
his  deep-rooted  Scottish  mor- 
als saw  to  that  So  he  was  per- 
haps happiest  running  up  a 
mountain  — compact  handily 
in  sporran  — on  the  ravish- 
ingly  beautiful  estate  he  and 
his  brothers  shared  in  the 
remotest  Highlands. 

As  he  always  wrote,  “From 
Ross -shire,  with  love.”  Bunny 
Roger  leaves  his  elder 
brother,  Alan. 


Nicholas  Haatam 


Neil  Munro  '■Bunny'’  Roger, 
couturier,  bom  June  9,  1911; 
died  April  20. 1997 


Appreciation:  Laurie  Lee  recalled  by  Henry  Porter 


The  artist’s  eye . . . Laurie  Lee’s  photograph  of  his  wife 
Cathy  and  their  daughter  Jessye,  from  Two  Women,  the 
book  devoted  to  them,  published  by  Andre  Deutsch  in  1983 


I FIRST  met  Laurie  Lee  in  a 
bar  at  Paddington  Station 
17  years  ago.  The  idea  was 
that  we  would  travel  down  to 
Gloucestershire  on  the  train 
together,  and  that  I would  in- 
terview him  during  the  Jour- 
ney. In  the  end,  we  spent  al- 
most the  entire  day  at 
Paddington,  shifting  from  bar 
to  bar,  talking  about  women 
and  writing,  but  mostly  about 
women.  The  interview  was 
forgotten. 

He  preferred  women  to 
men,  and.  as  far  as  I knew, 
had  no  intimate  male  friends, 
although  he  was  pleased  to 
talk  to  men  and  share  the 
findings  of  his  lifelong  in- 
quiry Into'  the  the  awesome 
mystery  of  women.  He  was 
not  a lecherous  man.  but  was 
simply  captivated  from  an 
early  age  by  the  tantalising 
luxury  suggested  by  an  at- 
tractive woman.  After  many 


conversations  In  the  pubs 
around  his  patch  in  Chelsea, 
he  told  me  that  the  only  point 
of  writing  was  to  impress 
women,  and  indeed  almost  all 
of  what  he  wrote  had  a fine, 
highly-wrought  quality  to  it. 
as  if  it  were  a gift  made  for 
one  person. 

Certainly  that  was  the 
spirit  In  which  he  wrote  Two 
Women,  a small  book  dedi- 
cated to  his  life  with  his  wife, 
Cathy,  and  their  daughter, 
Jessye.  Neither  of  them  had 
any  idea  be  was  working  on 
it,  slowly  inscribing  the  story 
of  the  miraculous  appearance 
of  Jessye  so  late  In  his  mar- 
riage, and  assembling  the 
dreamy  album  of  photographs 
to  Illustrate  iL 

Laurie  was  sometimes  be- 
wDderingly  distant  I would 
catch  sight  of  him  outside  a 
pub  sitting  with  a glass  of 
white  wine,  a soft  artist’s  pen- 


cil and  an  exercise  book,  and 
Td  howl  up  to  say  hello.  On 
these  occasions  he  did  not 
want  to  he  disturbed,  and 
took  the  unusual  course  of 
completely  felling  to  acknowl- 
edge the  intrusion.  The  next 
time  I saw  him  the  encounter 
would  not  be  mentioned. 


HE  was,  it  was  true,  ex- 
traordinarily secretive, 
and  behaved  as  If  he 
had  to  keep  an  eye  on  a hoard 
of  treasure  which  only  he 
knew  about.  He  was  always 
vague  about  his  arrange- 
ments, and  would  suddenly 
depart  a gathering,  muttering 
about  some  mysterious  busi- 
ness, saying  little  about  who 
he  was  seeing  or  where  he 
was  going. 

He'd  never  say  about  his 
writing  either.  On  the  day 
that  he  became  godfather  to 
my  daughter  seven  years  ago. 


I asked  him  what  he  was 
working  on.  “The  dying  of  the 
light”  he  said.  “I  rage  against 
the  dying  of  the  light"  I as- 
sumed that  he  was  referring 
to  his  failing  eyesight  but  I 
knew  better  than  to  inquire 
further. 

John  Ezard  wrote  yesterday 
in  his  obituary  that  Laurie 
Lee  made  people  see  through 
his  eyes,  which  is  exactly 
right  When  with  him,  j was 
often  struck  by  how  much  he 
would  gaze  at  a scene,  silently 
transferring  the  images  be- 
fore him  into  the  first  lyrical 
word  sketches  of  his  writing. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
always  trying  out  descriptions 
in  his  head,  seeking  the  most 
apt  words  for  the  sensations 
he  experienced.  If  you  want  to 
see  what  those  eyes  saw,  what 
they  favoured  in  the  world, 
you  have  only  to  look  at  the 
photographs  of  Cathy  and  Jes- 


sye in  Two  Women.- He  truly 
had  an  artist’s  eye  for  the 
mood,  composition,  light  and 
intimacy  of  a scene. 

In  the  end  I came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Laurie  did  have  a 
hoard  which  he  was  watching 
over,  and  that,  in  plain  terms, 
was  his  talent  He  knew  well 
what  he  was  as  a writer,  and 
was  determined  to  protect  and 
nurture  the  things  that  were 
responsible  for  this  unique  vi- 
sion. He  had- no  patience  for 
the  literary  world’s  oppressive 
interest  in  relevance  and  its 
thirst  for  ideas  and  stylistic 
invention,  and  so  he  slid  away 
to  form  his  own  impressions 
and  to  record  that  .intense 
yearning  for  women. 

Who’s  to  say  how  his  books 
and  poetry  wffl  measure  up  in 
the  next  50  years?  My  suspi- 
cion is  that  they  will  be  read 
for  the  beauty  and  precisian  of 
his  rendering. 


Jackdaw 
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Bomb  zone 


HMS  Warrior  was  positioned 
27  miles  upwind  of  Ground 
Zero  as  Britain’s  first  nuclear 
device  was  dropped  from  a 
Valiant  bomber.  When  it  ex- 
ploded, 5,000  feet  above  the 
southern  tip  of  Malden 
Island,  members  of  the  ship's 
crew  were  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  deck,  facing  away 
from  the  blast 
They  were  dressed  in  thick 
cotton  shirts  and  trousers, 
and  wearing  asbestos-coated 
lined  hoods  and  gloves, 
known  as  “anti-flash  gear” — 
an  ensemble  that  would  have 
afforded  no  protection 
against  radiation.  Although 
some  men  had  been  issued 


with  goggles,  the  rest  were 
told  to  press  their  knuckles 
deep  into  their  eyesockets. 
The  inital  flash  was  so  in- 
tense that  even  through 
tightly-shut  eyes,  they  could 
still  see  an  X-ray  image  of  the 
bones  in  their  bands  and  felt 
searing  heat  down  their 
backs.  Ten  seconds  later  the 
order  was  given  to  turn  and 
face  the  cloud,  and  presently 
they  felt  the  shockwave  and 
heard  the  enormous  booming 
roar  of  the  explosion.  Several 
were  moved  to  tears. 

Forty  years  ago  this  week. 
Great  Britain  detonated  its 
first  H-bomh  over  Malden 
Island  in  the  mid-Padft  Ocean. 
Btov  the  1.000 men  aboard 
HMS  Warrior  too  close  for  com- 
fort? New  Statesman, 


Women’s  realm 


BY  2010  the  man-centred  cul- 
ture of  British  politics  may  be 
as  dead  as  the  dodo.  Picture 
it  an  afternoon  cabinet  meet- 
ing. The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Family  looks  at  bis  watch, 
“Prime  Minister,  excuse  me. 

I need  to  leave  to  collect 
Nancy  from  school.”  The  PM 
looks  around  at  her  22  cabinet 


ministers,  half  of  whom  are 
women.  *T  apologise  for  keep- 
ing you  so  late  this  after- 
noon,” she  says.  "It’s  time 
you  were  at  home  with  ycrur 
families.  Don’t  forget  to  use 
you  electronic  votes  tonight 
after  the  video  conference  de- 
bate on  the  future  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  secretary  of  state 
will  be  outlining  her  plans  for 
improving  the  training  of 
troops  in  their  role  in  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  hu- 
manitarian aid.”  The  cabinet 
ministers  walk  out  from  their 
Downing  Street  meeting,  past 
the  health  and  fitness  centre 
and  swimming  pool,  where 
children  from  one  of  the  par- 
liamentary creches  are  learn- 
ing to  dive. 

If  women  ruled  the  land,  ih 
Executive  Woman, 


Eat  well 


EATING  organic  was  once 
seen  as  adreary.  not  to  say 
oldhipple-ish  affectation. 
These  days,  it’s  positively 
smart.  At  many  feshionable 
gatherings,  valuable  contacts 
are  excitedly  swapped:  the 
charming  vegetable  supplier, 
the  organic  supermarket,  the 


former  who  takes  Visa.  “The- 
pork  tastes  piggy,  the  duck 
tastes  like  duck,  instead  of 
just  some  form  of  flesh.  Once 
you’ve  had  it.  you  don’t  fancy 
anything  else,”  says  Jean 
Norman,  whose  husband  is 
managing  director  of  Gi- 
venchy, and  who  has  been 
getting  organic  meat  from 
Somerset  for  months.  Jade 
Jagger  promotes  the  cause, 
Honor  Fraser  shops  at  the 
trendy  Netting  Hfll  super- 
market, Planet  Organic,  and 
Julian  Clary,  Ruby  Wax.  Jus- 
tine from  Elastics,  Damien 
Hirst  and  Victoria  Wood  an 
get  their  organic  veg  deliv- 
ered to  the  door. 

Vegetable  box  schemes — 
whereby  a household  signs 
up  to  receive  a weekly  bag  of 
whichever  organic  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  available  that 
day — are  flourishing  all  over 
the  country,  with  two  dozen 
of  them  in  London  alone.  The 

idea  is  to  bring  seasonal 
(remember  seasonal?)  pro- 
duce to  your  door,  cutting out 
the  wholesaler  and  the  time 
produce  spends  languishing 
in  lorries  and  on  super- 
market shelves.  Suddenly 
we’re  rediscovering  the  joy  of 


scrubbing  mud  and  creepy 
crawlies  off  our  vegetables — 
as  Jane  Grigson  said,  the  best 
vegetables  are  the  dirtiest — 
and  finding  ourselves  forced 
to  be  inventive  with  kale  and 
root  vegetables,  if  that’s  what 
arrives  in  the  box  scheme’s 
standard  bag. 

Isn’t  it  a luxury,  in  a world 
of  too  much  choice,  not  to 
have  to  choose? 

Organic  is  in.  pre-toashed  Is 
out  according  to  Vogue. 


E-spy 


BEWARE  the  new  parking 
meter  that  alerts  traffic  war- 
dens electronically  when 
your  time  Is  up.  And  don’t 
think  about  kicking  it  in  frus- 
tration if  you're  fined — the 
sneaky  machine  can  send  a 
distress  call  to  the  nearest 
police  station  if  it  is  vanda- 
lised. Expect  to  come  into 
conflict  with  it  next  year. 
Cosmopolitan. 


Dog  days 


WHAT’S  up  boy?  feeling 
frisky?  Want  to  play  chase  the 
stick?  Go  fora  walk  in  the 
park?  No?  Ah,  I see.  you’re 


actually  trying  to  rip  my  arm 
out  of  its  socket  A Bob  Mar- 
tin Good  Boy  dog  choc 
wouldn’t  change  your  mind 
would  it?  No  chance,  mate. 
These  are  probably  the 
world’s  most  lethal  dogs,  part 
of  the  French  Army’s  132nd 
Dog  Lovers  (seriously) — 
taught  to  work  war  zones 
around  the  world  protecting 
VIPs,  sniffing  out  explosives 
and  biting  chunks  out  of  the 
bad  guys.  The  glint  of  silver 


Eat  Soup . . . dishing  it  out 


m their  jaws  is  steel— they 
frequently  have  their  largest 
fongs  tipped  with  metal, 
though  only,  Gallicvetden-  . 
tists  insist,  to  replace  broken 
teeth.  Certainly  not  to  make 
them  sharper.  Or  be  able  to : 
bite  through  armour.  . 

The  steel-tipped  howids  whose 
bites  are  definitely  worse  than 
thetr  bark.  Focus. 


Food  feud 


1 THINK  that  London  will  be 
chopped  up  into  four  or  five 
big  operators.  ThereTl  be 
Conran  in  the  ring.  Me  In  the 
ring.  Harvey  Nicks  wffl  get  In 
there.  The  rest  will  have  to  . 
exist  on  crumbs.  People  like 
Chez  Gerard  have  got  togrow 
because  they  have  to  answer 
to  their  shareholders.  Every- 
day of  my  lifel  think  of  pm> 
suing  my  business  interest  I 
have  Knightsbridge.  I have 
Soho.  I have  five  sites  in  the 
City  all  lined  up.  Tin  looking 
at  one  next  to  Conran  in  But- 
ler’s Wharf.  The  site  used  to 

do  very  weU.  If  it  can  work 
once,  it  can  work  twice.  Z see 
London  in  the  end  being  me 
and  Conran.  rm  sorry  to 
sound  arrogant  It’s  just  go- 


.L - 


house 


lERCEVAL  Hayman, 

'who  has  tiled  aged  32. 


was  variously  an  army 
torlah,  a. 


adjutant  and  hiai 
teacher  andchaplaln,«vfcar 

and  thsnqdst.  a-irizra^dean 
and  housing  activist  Sfe  was 
one  of  those  Christians  whoee 
ideas  are  also  tosed  fa  the 
secular  world,  ie  practised 
his  ministry  with  an  undog- 
matic  concern  far.  all  and  dis- 
played a humour  and  human- 
ity which  made : pflMMl 
the  practice  erf  Christian  life. 

Manchester-born,  Hayman 
was  educated  at  Stowe  and 
Cambridge.  He  served  hi  war- 
time with  the  i5th-l9th  King’s 
Royal  Hussars*  . and  wrote 
part  of  the  t*tu4a\  history  of 
tank  warfare.  ... 

Ordained  in.  1950,1a  1953  ha 
became  senior. . chaplain  of  ■ 
Marlborough  College,  moving 
to  Sussex  in  1963  as  vicar  of 
Rogate  and  Terwick.  The  Hay- 
mans  received  a stream  of  vis- 
itors. Including- wayferers  — 
who  were  fed  — and  hia  min- 
istry made  htm  well-known  in 
hfime*  from  the  R other  valley 
to  the  Haslemere  gin-belt 

He  was  rural  dean-  of  Mid- 
hurst  from  1972  to  1981,  and  a 
canon  -of  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral from  1977  to  1994.  In  1971 
he  founded  the  Rogate  and 
Terwick  Housing  Associa- 
tion, and  in  1973  helped  to 
found  the  Chichester  Dioce- 
san Housing  Association.  He 
also  pioneered  the  Council  for  . 
Pastoral  Care  Counselling. 

ffeyman  retired  in  1981  but 
still  visited  Chichester  the 
cornerstone  of  his  spiritual 
life.  Later  he  moved  to  Dorset 
He  nursed  his  wife,  Sylvia, 
who  he  had  married  in  1939, 
through  years  of  multiple 
sclerosis,  with  immaculate 
care  and  affection.  His  friend. 
Mazy  Welch,,  recalled  how, 
when  they  were  walking  in 
Wiltshire,  he  would  quote  po- 
etry. It  bubbled  up,  she 
recalled,  “as  though  from 
some  underground  stream  at 
our  feet”.  He  leaves  a daugh- 
ter and  three  grandchildren. 


John  Sandwich 


Perceval  Hayman,  priest,  bom 
March  22 1915;  died  May  12 1997 


Birthdays 


Rosie  Barnes,  chief  executive. 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Trust  50;  Stu- 
art Bell,  Labour  MP,  59;  Peter 
Brand,  Liberal  Democrat  MP, 
SO;  Pierce  Brosnan,  actor,  46; 
Jody  Fftrmgan,  broadcaster, 
49;  Sir  Nicholas  Goodison, 
former  chairman.  Stock  Ex- 
change, 63;  Jimmy  Hood, 
Labour  MP,  48;  Roy  Hudd, 
comedian,  61;  Janet  Jackson, 
soul  singer,  31;  Olga  Korbut, 
forma'  Olympic  gymnast  42; 
Christian.  Lacroix,  feshlon 
designer,  46;  Prof  Peter  Levi, 
poet  and  archaeologist  66;  Ga- 
brtela Sabatinl,  tennis  player, 
27;  Frances  Spalding,  biogra- 
pher, 47;  Studs  TerkeL  writer, 
85;  Debra  Winger,  actress,  42. 


Death  Notices 


— — - Jut,  o»  Thrift*.  Suffolk,  wile 
of  .-Aloc  «L  moflvsr  of  Mary.  Zoo.  John. 


Oltes  snd  Jsna.  graodmottiwr  and  great 


grandfliothw.  Dted  peacafutly  on  May*  13th 
■J  Trtffton  after  a abort  I Oner-  -- 


— ■ Hkwaa.  Funsrat  to 

Oe  IMM  at  the  W«W  Button  Crematorium  on 


Tuesday  May  77tti  at  12X0  noon. 
an  bt*  donations  to  tba  ' 


“ CWto 

"lit  EtMi.  Tbs  death  is  announced  ot 
77  yaaia.  Belovad  trite  of 

bar  1st;  husband  JJonnt  Wise,  atetsr  of 
to*  Frtefflano  and  Ruth  MscCtuskey.  lov 
fry  motty  of  David.  Jonathan  and  Abn. 
Dtandrnojb *r  « Natasha.  Passed  away  wth 
yvi1”?.  in.  Qttbum.  Wiu  be  cremated  at 
South  Mmcbosier  Crematorium.  Bartow 
•Moor  Road,  Churl  ton  M21.  on  Monday  19th 

mend*  and  floral  tributes  welcome.  A oood 
woeyv  who,  gill  be  sway  mtesod  TorSver 
toWKl  Mb 


WYUE.  Jo  Me  DobsonL  prrmuusi 

EyftoMy-  Otoueoatarenlre  and  Dune, 

fcvBiac  on 


Itth  May  1937.  Funeral  beta  on  IUi  May. 


n Memoriae! 


Itenr  Petrir*  - 2S.9.B4  Hong 
^2?  * my-  Lonaon.  Steed  more  then 
vm  djt  many. 


■To  ptoes  your  mouncamont  tetefdione 
0171  7U -46K  or  tax  0171  m 4 128  between 
warn  and  3pm  MorvFrL  - - 


ing  to  come  down  to  a few 
players.  It's  the  supermarket 
syndrome.  . 

People  like  Egon  Ronay 
9hould.be  recognised.  Ifs 
wrong  that  he  has  never  been 
given  an  OBE.  If  s wrohgthat 
Michel  Bourdin,  of  foe  Con- 
naught, or  Albert  Roux 
haven’t  been  given  an  QBE. 
Gmy  Rhodes  does  a lot  for  foe 
Industry,  but  look  at  how 
many  people  knockhim.  I'm  . 
not  saying  I agree  with  foe 
road  he’s  gone  down;  I'm  a 
man  who’s  refused  to  do  TV; 
he  s a man  who  can't  get  • 
enoughof  it  : . . 

There  Is  enough  room  for 
all  of  us.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  not  enough  sites  in  the 
WostEndforallofusv 
Marco  Pierre  Whtiepbtys  res- 
taurant monopoly  in  Eat. 

Soap. 


Jackdaw  umnts  your  jewels.  E- 
maUjackdaw@giu3rdUm- 
.co.uk; fax 01 71- 718 4366:  write 
Jackdaw.  The  Guardian,  119 
Farrlngdon  Road.  London 
EC1R3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 
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Debenhams 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  15 


signs  up  Nike.  Chirac  signs  up  Beijing.  But  ferries  to  sign  off  30,000 


s 

chain 
heads 
for  the 
century 

RogorCowc 
and  KMth  Harper 

Expansion  of  the  De- 
benhams department 
store  chain  will  create 
3,400  jobs  over  the  nest  four 
years,  but  ferry  companies 
warned  yesterday  that  up  to 
30.000  jobs  could  be  lost 
through  the  abolition  of  duty- 
free  sales  in  1999. 

John  Hoemer.  chief  execu- 
tive of  Burton  Group,  which 
owns  Debenhams,  announced 
yesterday  that  the  chain  bad 
secured  a site  in  Birming- 
ham’s Bull  Ring  centre.  The 
centre  is  being  redeveloped  1 
and  the  store  will  open  in  I 
2001. 

There  will  be  nine  new  1 
stores,  including  sites  in 
Brighton,  Leeds  and  at  the 
new  Trafford  Park  man  in 
Manchester,  over  the  next 
four  years.  This  will  taicp  the 
chain  to  almost  100  stores. 

Mr  Hoemer  was  speaking 
after  announcing  a 23  per  cent 
Increase  in  pre-tax  half-year 
profits  to  £108  million.  He  dis- 
closed that  part. of  the  flag- 
ship store  at  Oxford  Circus  in 
London  would  be  rented  to 
Nike  for  the  US  sports  goods 
company's  first  UK  site. 

Good  news  on  jobs  also 
came  from.  Midland  Bank, 
which  is  to  open  a new  tele- 
phone call  centre  in  Scotland. 


Birmingham’s  Bull  Ring,  where  Debenhams  is  to  open  a department  store  in  the  revamped  city-centre  shopping  precinct 


eventually  employing  600  fares  could  be  forced  up  by  15  William  Gibbons,  director  | mies.  Customer  choice  of  ments  to  draw  back  “from  in- 
people.  per  cent  and  some  peripheral  of  the  Passenger  Shipping  ferry  routes  would  be  sev-  dieting  wounds  on  this  vi- 

However,  the  optimism  was  routes  closed.  Association,  which  has  erely  curtailed.  brant  industry".  There  was  a 

offset  by  a warning  of  the  The  Industry  admitted  rt  helped  fund  an  inquiry,  into  Barry  Goddard  of  the  Duty  growing  acceptance  by  Euro- 
threat  to  jobs  from  the  needed  the  support  of  all  gov-  the  impact  of  the  loss  of  sales.  Free  Confederation,  repre-  pean  governments  that  the 

planned  abolition  of  duty-free  emments  in  the  European  said  tbe  disappearance  of  seating  airports,  airlines  and  planned  abolition  would 

sales  in  two  years  time.  Union  before  the  order,  made  routes  would  have  serious  manufacturers,  said  there  threaten  economic  prosperity 

The  ferry  industry  said  in  1991,  could  be  overturned.  repercussions  for  local  econo-  | was  still  time  for  govern-  throughout  the  EU. 


people.  per  cent  and  ; 

However,  the  optimism  was  routes  closed, 
offset  by  a warning  of  tbe  The  lndust 


per  cent  and  some  peripheral 


mies.  Customer  choice  of  | ments  to  draw  back  “from  in- 


ferry  routes  would  be  sev- 
erely curtailed. 


Qicting  wounds  on  this  vi- 
brant industry”.  There  was  a 


Airbus  scores 
over  Boeing 

with  £925m 
China  deal 


PHOTOGRAPH:  STEVE  TOLL 


Barry  Goddard  of  the  Duty  growing  acceptance  by  Euro- 
Free  Confederation,  repre-  pean  governments  that  the 


sales  in  two  years  time. 

The  ferry  industry  said 


Union  before  tbe  order,  made 
in  1991,  could  be  overturned. 


manufacturers,  said  there  threaten  economic  prosperity 
was  still  time  for  govern-  throughout  the  EU. 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

MORE  than  12,000  jobs 
are  expected  to  be  cre- 
ated in  Britain  and 
across  Europe  a £925  million 
order  for  Airbus  Industrie  to 
supply  China  with  30  aircraft 
The  deal  puts  the  four- 
nation  European  consortium 
on  a par  with  arch-rivai 
Boeing  for  orders  in  the 
world’s  fastest-growing  avia- 
tion market 

China  is  expected  to  spend 
some  £75  billion  over  tbe  next 
20  years  on  aircraft,  buying 
one  in  10  sold  globally. 

Yesterday's  signing  cere- 
mony in  Beijing  was  attended 
by  French  president  Jacques 
Chirac  and  the  Chinese  presi- 
dent. Jiang  Zemin.  It  crowns 
European  efforts  to  profit 
from  the  cooling  in  US-Chi- 
nese  trade  relations  over 
human  rights  and  copyright 
issues,  marking  a breach  in 
American  domination  of  Chi- 
na’s aviation  market 
Airbus  managing  director 
Jean  Pierson  said  the  con- 
1 tract  was  “a  strong  vote  or 
confidence  by  China  in  our 
product”,  while  Chinese  offi- 
cials pinpointed  the  country's 
, '‘comprehensive  relation- 
ship" with  France. 

The  deal  for  10  A 320s  and  20 
A32ls  complements  one  for  30 
A320s  signed  last  year  when 
the  Chinese  went  to  France. 
Airbus  currently  accounts  for 
only  15  per  cent  of  China’s 
market,  but  Beijing  officials 
say  they  plan  to  bring  it 
closer  to  the  level  of  Boeing, 


which  dominates  with  a 
60  per  cent  share. 

Chen  Jiande,  Boeing's  Beij- 
ing spokesman,  nonetheless 
said -the  US  firm  expected  to 
get  more  orders  when  Presi- 
dent Jiang  visits  Washington 
later  this  year. 

Mr  Pierson  said  the  deal 
would  create  3.600  jobs  in 
France,  where  the  A32G  body 
is  built,  while  British  Aero- 
space confirmed  that  it  would 
mean  more  jobs  for  at  its 
Chester  and  Bristol  plants, 
where  the  wings  are  con- 
structed. 

BAe  has  a 20  per  cent  share 
in  Airbus- 

China  also  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Airbus  for  what  is 
potentially  a £1  billion  project 
to  develop  jointly  a regional 
jet.  The  aircraft  would  be  as- 
sembled in  China  and  the 
first  test  flight  will  be  in  2002. 

There  will  be  two  versions, 
one  with  105  seals  and  the 
other  with  125.  The  pro- 
gramme. likely  to  build  i.ooo 
jets,  will  be  managed  through 
a joint  venture  company  in 
which  China  will  have  a 
46  per  cent  stake.  Airbus 
39  per  cent,  and  Singapore 
Technologies  15  per  cent. 

China  also  purchased  live 
ATR-72  commuter  aircraft  for 
S80  million  t£50  million)  and 
took  options  on  another  five. 
These  are  built  jointly  by 
state-owned  Aerospatiale  and 
Italy's  Alenla. 

In  addition.  China  said  it 
was  to  pay  S70  million  to  the 
Eurocopter  project,  a Franco- 
German  joint  venture,  for  the 
design  and  manufacture  of 
the  Chinese  Z-10  helicopter. 


MAM  bombs  its  own  shares 


OUTLOOK/in  market  jittery  about  a 
crash,  the  public  musings  of  investment 
house  chairman  have  unintended 
impact.  Lisa  Buckingham  reports 


IT  WASN’T  a profits 
■warning.  But  the  shares 
looked  for  all  the  world 
as  though  Armageddon 
had  come. 

Mercury  Asset  Mana ge- 
mote. the  top-notch  invest- 
ment house  which  has  put  the 
fear  of  God  into  so  many 
boardrooms,  had  succeeded 
in  putting  a bomb  under  its 
own  shares. 

The  price  slumped  by  72p  to 
1389*;p  even  though  profits 
before  exceptional  gains  were 
up  by  an  impressive  22  per 
cent  to  £17!  million. 

The  reason?  Hugh  Steven- 
son, the  chairman,  had  sound- 
ed a note  of  caution  which 
City  investors  were  quick  to 
Interpret  as  tantamount  to 
nagging  a downturn  in  this 
year’s  earnings. 

Mr  Stevenson  was  suggest- 
ing nothing  of  the  sort,  of 
course, 

He  was  simply,  and  argu- 
ably realistically,  pointing 
out  that  the  20  per  rent-plus 
growth  in  earnings  per  share  ; 
which  MAM  has  achieved  for  ; 
10  years  now  may  not  "neces- 1 
sarilv  ...  be  sustainable  in 

the  future". 

Shades  of  Warren  Buffett  at 
last  week’s  Berkshire  Hatha-  ! 
way  jamboree. 

But  in  a jittery  Square  Mile 
which  has  been  holding  its  ! 
breath  for  so  long  in  anticipa- 
tion of  another  stock  market 
crash.  Mr  Stevenson's  cau- 
tion misfired. 


Try  as  he  might  — "To  not  | 
trying  to  spread  gloom  but  we  ' 
do  live  in  uncertain  times”  — 
MAM  remained  marked 
down. 

To  be  fair,  the  price  had  run 
up  ahead  of  the  results  and 
only  the  most  churlish  inves- 
tor could  have  regarded  these 
as  meriting  a tumble,  even  if 
there  was  some  disappoint- 
ment that  the  handout  to 
shareholders  amounted  to 
“only"  a 29  per  cent  rise  in  , 
the  dividend  to  45p. 

For  the  time  being  MAM.  I 
which  is  starting  its  first  I 
retail  fund,  is  going  to  be 
keeping  as  much  capital  as  it  i 
can  in  the  hands  of  directors 
in  case  it  should  fall  foul  of  a 
Peter  Young-type  escapade 
with  tbe  potential  to  devas- 
tate shareholder  value. 

That  is  why  the  group 
recently  agreed  a £250  million 
standby  loan. 

Any  parsimony  towards 
shareholders  was  not,  how- 
ever, reflected  in  the  treat- 
ment of  its  1.200  employees, 
who  shared  in  a substantially 
increased  bonus. 

Although  MAM  refuses  to 
spell  these  things  out  operat- 
ing costs  on  continuing  activi- 
ties rose  by  nearly  £50  million 
to  £220  million  and  only  part 
of  that  was  attributable  to 
higher  spending  on  systems 
and  the  consolidation  of  its 
Australian  subsidiary- 

increased  bonuses  made  up 
the  biggest  slug  — hardly  sur- 
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prising  in  a year  when  new 
business  totalled  a record 
£53  billion,  up  from  £3.7  bfl- 

liOTL 

Mr  Stevenson  and  his  codi- 
rectors are  having  to  stomach 
the  departure  of  John  Rich- 
ards, who  is  teaming  up  with 
another  former  MAM  em- 
ployee. Nicola  Horlick.  at  So- 
ciety Generate,  but  the  com- 
pany appears  confident  its 
rewards  system  will  not  hi- 
jack the  ethics  of  its  workers. 


Julia  Finch 

SBC  Warburg  has  ga- 
zumped Dutch  rival 
ING  to  win  control  of 
blue-chip  American  Invest- 
i ment  bank  Dillon,  Read. 

SBC  is  paying  S600  mil- 
lion (£365  million),  around 
three  times  Dillon.  Read's 
book  value,  highlighting 
the  premiums  foreign 
I banks  are  willing  to  pay  for 
a foothold  in  Wall  Street 
The  purchase  comes  just 
1 two  months  after  SBC  War- 
burg ruled  out  paying  a 
fancy  price  to  expand  in  the 
US.  In  March,  chairman 
Hans  de  Gier  said  it  was  not 
in  shareholders*  interest  to 
pay  inflated  prices. 

SBC  already  has  an 


Bonuses  have  a substantial 
deterred  element,  and  are 
linked  with  the  share  price  of 
I MAM,  taking  advantage  of 
I the  group’s  position  as  a 
I quoted  fund  manager.  Mr  Ste- 
venson said. 

He  added  that  he  would 
; take  issue  with  packages 
which  offered  big  up-front 
I guarantees,  but  said  that,  be- 
cause fund  management  was 
' internationally  competitive, 
remuneration  had  to  keep  up  : 


EU  accord  helps  part-timers 


JuH«  Wott  In  Brussels 

PART-TIME  workers  In 
Britain  are  due  to  win 
Improved  employment 
rights  following  a draft  agree- 
ment reached  between  EU 
employers  ami  trade  unions 
under  the  Maastricht  treaty’s 
social  protocol. 

Although  tbe  protocol  does 
not  yet  apply  to  the  UK.  the 
labour  Government  has  said 
it  will  end  Britain’s  opt-out  at 
next  month’s  EU  summit  in 
Amsterdam. 

The  draft  agreement  was 
welcomed  by  the  ElTs  social 
affairs  commissioner,  Pad- 
raig  Flynn,  as  well  as  the 
TUC. 


The  CBL  which  took  part  in 
the  negotiations  but  did  not 
have  a vote,  expressed  con- 
cern that  EU  legislation 
resulting  from  the  accord 
would  limit  labour  market 
! flexibility.  "There  is  likely  to 
be  little  enthusiasm  from  our 
I members  for  a directive  [on 
part-time  work].”  a spokes- 
man  said.  „ , 

The  accord  calls  for  part- 
time  workers  to  receive  the 
same  benefits  as  full-time  em- 
ployees. on  a pro-rata  basis.  It 
also  prohibits  workers  from 
being  forced  into  part-tune 

employment.  

It’s  another  step  on  the 
road  to  securing  a proper  deal 
for  part-time  workers,  a TUC 
spokesman  said.  Many  part- 


time  workers  at  present 
receive  less  sick  pay.  holiday 
leave  and  pay  than  their  full- 
time equivalents,  according 
to  the  TUC.  especially  in 
smaller  companies. 

The  TUC  believes  the  EU 
legislation  on  part-time  work 
would  go  further  than  a 
House  of  Lords  ruling  which 
forced  the  former  Conserva- 
tive Government  to  change 
employment  law  so  that  part- 
time  workers  received  the 
same  protection  from  unfair 
dismissal  as  full-timers. 

The  accord  was  concluded 
after  more  than  a year  of  ne- 
gotiations between  Unice.  the 
European  employers  federa- 
tion. the  CEEP,  its  public  sec- 
tor counterpart,  and  the  Euro- 


pean Trade  Union  Confedera- 
tion. It  is  expected  to  be 
signed  next  month  and  put  to 
EU  social  affairs  ministers  for 
approval  later  this  year. 

Tbe  European  Commission 
asked  unions  and  employers 
to  negotiate  a deal  after  Brit- 
ain vetoed  EU  legislation  on 
part-time  work  in  1994.  The 
then  Employment  Secretary, 
Michael  Portillo,  argued 
there  was  no  need  for  EU  laws 
on  this  issue  and  expressed 
fears  that  added  regulations 
could  hinder  part-time  work. 

In  sharp  contrast,  a British 
official  yesterday  said:  “In 
principle  we  welcome  under-  ■ 
standings  reached  by  the  | 
social  partners  on  issues  of 
mutual  interest.” 


GKN  directors  grilled  over  arms  exports  to  Indonesia 


Sarah  Bade 

Directors  or  gkn  faced 

hostile  questions  from 
shareholders  yesterday  about 
tbe  company’s  sole  ot  ar 
assured  vehicles  to  Indonesia. 

Eight  Amnesty  members, 
who  held  at  least  one  share 


each,  argued  at  the  annual 

issMSpS 

SSdFi- 

Chinese  and  Soufa  Korean 
companies  involved  m manu- 
facturing land  mines. 

GKN  has  supplied  45  Tac 


I tica  vehicles  with  water  can- 
non to  Indonesia,  which  Am- 
nesty says  have  been  used  to 
quell  civil  demonstrations-  It 
has  also  supplied  49  non-ar- 
j moured  personnel  carriers. 

GEN’S  chairman.  Sir  David 
i Lees,  said:  -We  are  very  open. 
If  people  do  not  agree  with 
what  we  do,  then  they  should 


not  have  shares  in  the 
company.” 

• Saferworld.  the  indepen- 
dent foreign  affairs  think- 
tank.  said  yesterday  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  shown 
fhrther  evidence  of  UK  anus 
being  used  to  abuse  human 
rights  in  the  run-up  to  the  In- 
donesian elections  on  May  29. 


American  presence  through 
two  Chicago-based  offshoots 
— derivatives  trader  O’Con- 
1 nor  and  asset  management 
firm  SBC  Brinson.  But  Dil- 
lon. Read  will  put  SBC  War- 
burg's name  at  the  heart  of 
Wall  Street. 

Dillon,  Read  is  a major 
force  in  US  investment 
banking.  Founded  in  1832, 
it  has  730  employees  world- 
wide and  last  year  was  the 
leading  merger  and  acquisi- 
tion adviser  in  the  US,  com- 
pleting 50  deals  worth 
$45  billion.  Among  them 
was  Kimberley  Clark’s 
$1 0.5  billion  takeover  of 
Scott  Paper.  Other  clients 
include  Levi  Strauss,  brew- 
er Anheuser  Busch  and 
Rockwell  aerospace. 

SBC  Warburg,  which  has 


with  the  pack.  Despite  Mr  Ste- 
venson's word  of  caution 
about  the  possibility  of  short- 
term setbacks.  MAM  Is  ex- 
pecting to  cash  in  overseas, 
notably  in  tbe  US.  Japan  and 
Germany,  with  financial  ser- 
vices liberalisation  in  the  lat- 
ter two  markets  giving  most 
impetus. 

Takeovers  still  appear  to  be 
off  the  agenda  unless  they 
conspicuously  add  value,  but 
MAM  could  find  itself  on  I 


9,000  staff  in  40  countries, 
has  an  equally  impressive 
client  list  In  the  past  three 
weeks  alone  it  has  success- 
fully defended  the  Co-op 
from  a hostile  takeover  bid, 
acted  for  ICI  in  its 
£5  billion  purchase  from 
Unilever  and  is  represent- 
ing GrandMet  in  its  plan  to 
merge  with  Guinness. 

ING  still  owns  25  per  cent 
of  Dillon.  Read  — which  it 
inherited  from  Barings 
when  the  UK  bank  col- 
lapsed in  1995.  But  Dillon. 
Read’s  40  partners  had  an 
option  to  buy  back  that 
stake  before  the  end  of 
Jane.  As  the  deadline  ap- 
proached, ING  signalled  it 
wanted  to  buy  ont  the  en- 
tire company. 

When  negotiations  for 
that  deal  broke  down  on 
Wednesday,  tbe  Dillon, 
Read  bosses  announced 
they  would  exercise  their 
option.  But  yesterday  SBC 
announced  it  had  agreed  a 
full  takeover.  It  is  under- 
stood SBC  Warburg  ap- 
proached Dillon.  Read’s 
partners  a fortnight  ago. 

The  purchase  will  be  fi- 
nanced with  existing  Swiss 
Bank  stock. 


someone  else’s  hit-list  as  com- 
petition in  the  fund  manage- 
ment world  hots  up. 

Other  dramas  may  have  to 
be  digested  first,  notably  any 
market  setback  which  may 
come  from  changes  to  ad- 
vance corporation  tax  in  Gor- 
don Brown’s  first  Budget 
next  month,  as  well  as  the  im- 
plications of  a change  to  com- 
petition policy  and  the  poten- 
tially gargantuan  shift  in 
pensions.  i 


Tax  data  will  be  passed  on 
to  social  security  sleuths 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 

THE  Inland  Revenue  is  pre- 
paring to  hand  over  tax 
details  on  more  than  a million 
people  in  the  first  exercise  of 
’*data-matching*‘  allowed 
under  a controversial  law 
passed  through  Parliament 
shortly  before  it  was  dis- 
solved for  the  general 
election. 

Tbe  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration (Fraud)  Act  for  tbe 
first  time  allows  Whitehall  de- 
partments to  swap  computer- 
ised data.  Although  the  Act 
does  not  come  into  force  until 
July  1.  the  Revalue  has  al- 
ready sent  data  on  self-em- 
ployed people  suspected  of 
avoiding  payment  of  national 
insurance  contributions  to 
the  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity. according  to  the  latest 
issue  of  the  trade  paper  Com- 
puter Weekly. 

It  says  the  Revenue  esti- 
mates that  the  operation 
could  recoup  more  than  i 
£300  million  in  lost  tax.  It  is 
understood  it  has  already 
downloaded  files  from  its 
Computerisation  of  Schedule 
D Assessments  (Coda)  system, 
which  holds  the  records  of  all  i 
self-employed  people  in  Brit-  i 


ain.  They  are  being  matched 
with  the  DSS  contribution 
agency's  National  Insurance 
Records  (NIRS)  system  which 
holds  files  on  everyone  in  the 
country. 

According  to  Computer 
Weekly,  DSS  officials  claim 
the  act  could  save  more  than 
£1  billion  a year. 

However,  civil  liberty 
groups  say  tbe  Act  poses  an 
unprecedented  threat  to  pri- 
vacy and  breaches  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  new  European 
directive  on  data  protection. 
Tbe  Act  allows  Whitehall  de- 
partments to  compare  differ- 
ent files  on  individuals  even 
when  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
fraud. 

Liberty,  the  civil  rights 
group,  said  that  the  Act  would 
lead  to  “fishing  expeditions” 
and  turn  millions  of  people 
into  targets  for  government 
snoopers. 

It  added  that  it  breached 
Article  8 of  the  European 
human  rights  convention  cov- 
ering the  right  to  privacy. 

The  Inland  Revenue  would 
only  comment  that  the  new 
Act  does  not  come  into  force 
until  July  L 

The  DSS  Contributions 
Agency  refused  to  comment. 


Julia  Finch 

MIDLANDS  engineer- 
ing group  . Symonds 
yesterday  warned 
that  £1.5  million  would  be 
wiped  off  its  annual  profits 
because  some  of  its  managers 
had  been  systematically  falsi- 
fying the  books. 

The  company  said  the  loss 
was  the  result  of  a “concerted 
effort”  by  “certain  members 
of  the  management”. 
Together  they  had  “deliber- 
ately mis-stated"  manage- 
ment accounts  and  records. 

The  loss  — more  than 
40  per  cent  of  expected  annual 
profits  — occurred  at  Sy- 
monds’ Precision  Engineer- 
ing Division.  Its  managing  di- 
rector. Ken  Garner,  has  been 
dismissed  and  three  other  ex- 
ecutives have  been 
suspended. 

Tbe  company  first  issued  a 
profits  warning  in  March.  A 
month  later  it  revealed  it  had 
discovered  "significant  I 
breaches  of  internal  con- 
trols”, sacked  Mr  Garner  and 
called  in  accountants  Arthur 
Andersen  to  investigate. 

Their  report  revealed  yes- 
terday that  management  at 


the  division  had  “consistently 
recorded  sales  where  no 
goods  have  been  despatched 
to  cover  shortfalls  against 
sales  forecasts”.  The  action 
was  taken  to  disguise  “very 
poor  trading  at  PED”. 

But  tbe  accountants 
stressed  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  suggest  the  manag- 
ers involved  had  benefited 
personally  from  their  actions. 

Temporary  chief  executive 
Rod  Ackrill,  who  has  already 
recruited  a replacement  for 
Mr  Garner,  sai±  "The  only- 
personal  benefit  could  have 
been  hanging  on  to  your  Job.” 

He  said  the  problems  were 
caused  simply  by  bad  man- 
agement. Orders  had  been  at 
a record,  hut  the  division  had 
not  produced  goods  of  a deliv- 
erable quality. 

The  division  is  still  not 
profitable.  It  should  have  con- 
tributed about  10  per  cent  to 
forecast  profits  but  instead, 
say  the  accountants,  it  will  re- 
cord a £1.1  million  loss. 

Yesterday  shares  in  the 
company,  which  placed  stock 
at  65p  last  December,  were 
unchanged  at  35.5p  as  Mr 
Ackrill  promised  to  pay  the 
forecast  final  dividend  of  i.2p, 
to  make  1.8p  for  the  year. 


News  in  brief 

Sick  or  jobless 
could  lose  homes 

NEARLY  a third  of  Britain’s  home  owners  could  lose  the  roof 
over  their  heads  if  they  become  sick  or  unemployed,  because 
they  have  no  private  insurance  cover,  according  to  a report 
published  today  by  the  Joseph  Rowntree  Foundation. 

More  than  18  months  after  state  benefits  to  unemployed 
homebuyers  were  sharply  reduced,  barely  a fifth  of  borrowers 
have  taken  out  mortgage  insurance  policies  to  fill  the  gap.  This 
means  at  least  2.5  million  homeowners  are  now  at  serious  risk 
of  arrears  and  repossession  if  they  are  unable  to  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  report.  Bridging  the  Gap  by  Janet  Ford  of  York 
University's  Centre  for  Housing  Policy  and  Elaine  Kempson  of 
the  Policy  Studies  institute.  — Teresa  Hunter 


Standard  issue  smartcards 

EIGHT  leaders  in  the  world  of  smartcards— cards  “loaded"  from 
bank  accounts  and  used  instead  of  cash — yesterday  announced  a 
consortium  aimed  at  creating  anew  global  standard. 

Cardholders  of  the  Multos  Systran  will  be  able  to  use  their 
smartcards  for  different  functions,  including  making  purchases, 
extending  loans  like  a traditional  credit  card,  a travel  card  and 
even  a supermarket  loyalty  card. 

The  Maosco  consortium,  fronted  by  credit  card  Mastercard  and 
electronic  payment  card  pioneer  Mondex.  said  it  intended  to 
introduce  Multos  at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  — Lina  Saigol 


BG  profits  up  lOpc 

DEMERGED  gas  transportation,  exploration  and  production 
company  BG  yesterday  reported  pre-tax  profits  up  10  percent  to 
£615  mUllon  in  its  first  quarter  results  since  the  former  monopoly 
British  Gas  was  split  into  two  in  February  this  year. 

Transco,  tbe  monopoly  pipeline  business  within  BG,  saw  prof- 
its rise  by  only  1-9  per  cent  The  figure  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
indicator  of  future  performance  because  the  company's  fortunes 
will  be  largely  determined  by  the  outcome  of  a Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission  inquiry  on  pricing  and  asset  valuation  due 
a t the  end  of  this  month.— Ce/to  Weston 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.05 
Austria  19.04 
Belgium  55.80 
Canada  Z22 
Cyprus  0.80 
Denmark  10J36 
Finland  8-25 


France  9.10 
Germany  2.7040 
Greece  435.00 
Hang  Kong  1255 
India  58.77 
Ireland  1.0*50 
Israel  5.56 


Italy  2.687 
Malta  0.60 
Netherlands  3.0300 
New  Zealand  2287 
Norway  1123 
Portugal  271.75 
Saudi  Arabia  6.00 


Singapore  230 
South  Africa  7 IS 
Spain  227  00 
Sweden  12.187 
Swtoartand  229 
Turkey  217,660 
USA  1.6075 


Supplied  NaiWoar  Boo*  i excluding  Indian  rupee  and  kraeM  ahahai). 
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Inflation  target  hit  - too  late 

Figures  are  gall 
for  Tory  wounds 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Eifltor 


RIT AIN'S  statisti- 
cians heaped  a 
anal  indignity  on 
I the  deposed  Con- 
servative  govern- 
ment yesterday  when  they 
revealed  that  Inflation  had  at 
last  met  the  Tories'  target 
Figures  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  showed 
that  the  garage  forecourt 
price  wars  and  cheaper 
second-hand  cars  helped 
Shave  the  annual  inflation 


rate  last  month  from  2.7  per 
cent  to  2-5  per  cent 

The  data  came  as  a shock  to 
the  City,  which  had  believed 
the  2£  per  cent  target  set  by 
Norman  Lament  in  the  after- 
math of  Black  Wednesday, 
could  not  be  achieved  by  the 
end  of  the  last  Parliament 

For  the  past  two-and-a-half 
years,  Inflation  has  been 
above  its  target  ceiling,  but 
the  third  successive  Call  since 
the  turn  of  the  year  brought  it 
back  on  track  in  the  last 
month  of  the  Conservatives' 
18-year  rule. 

City  analysts  said  the 


recent  downward  drift  in  in- 
flation — which  peaked  at 
3.3  per  cent  last  autumn  — 
would  dampen  expectations 
of  an  immediate  tightening  of 
monetary  policy  by  the  Bank 
of  England. 

However,  a fall  In  underly- 
ing inflation  over  the  coming 
months  is  factored  into  the 
Bank's  forecasts  for  the  econ- 
omy. and  its  keenness  to  raise 
interest  rates  is  based  on  its 
prediction  that  the  tide  will 
start  to  turn  next  year. 

Three  key  measures  of  in- 
flation released  this  week  — 
producer  prices,  earnings  and 
now  retail-  prices  — have  indi- 
cated a diminution  in  price 
pressures,  but  the  Bazik  is 
convinced  that  the  good  news 
will  not  last 

Some  analysts  believe  the 
Bank  is  for  too  gloomy  about 
the  outlook  for  Inflation,  not- 
ing that  the  strength  of  oon- 


Inflation 


tKff.1 


sumer  spending  has  yet  to  be 
reflected  in  retail  prices. 

Jonathan  Loynes,  econo- 
mist with.  HSBC  Markets, 
said:  “There  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  sharp  redac- 


tion In  costs  pressures  seen 
over  the  last  year  is  feeding 
through  into  the  high  streets. 

“This  should  allow  underly- 
ing inflation  to  foil  further 
this  year  even  as  retailers 
widen  their  margins  in  res- 
ponse to  stronger  consumer 
activity." 

The  ONS's  retail  prices  in- 
dex showed  other  measures  of 
inflation  also  coming  down  in 
April  The  headline  rate  — 
which  includes  mortgage  in- 
terest payments  — foil  from 

2.6  per  cent  to  2.4  per  cent, 
while  the  rate  excluding  all 
housing  costs  dropped  from 

2.7  per  cent  to  2-5  per  cent 

However,  the  ONS  figures 

■Indicate  that  Britain’s  two- 
tier  economy  — weak  manu- 
facturing and  buoyant  ser- 
vices — is  being  reflected  in 
the  inflation  performances  of 
the  two  sectors. 

The  annual  inflation  rate 


for  goods  In  April  declined 
from  2J)  per  cent  to  a two-and- 
a-hatf-year  tow  of  1.7  per  cent, 
while  services  inflation 
remained  at  3.3  per  cent,  its 
highest  level  since  early  1995. 

Sterling's  strength,  which 
has  made  imports  cheaper, 
helped  keep  goods  inflation  In 
i-hw-fe  but  Trafl  no  impact  on 
the  service  sector,  where  in- 
flation was  boosted  last 
month  by  the  increase  In  the 
Insurance  premium  tax  an- 
nounced In  the  Budget 

Despite  the  improvement 
in  inflation  seen  over  the 
past  few  months,  Britain's 
performance  Is  still  slightly 
worse  than  that  of  its  main 
rivals. 

Using  the  method  employed 
by  Brussels  officials  to  com- 
pare rates  across  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  the  UK  has  a rate 
of  L8  per  cent,  compared  with 
an  EU  average  of  1.7  per  cent 


State 

wins 

money 

from 

miners 


Richard  Miles 


PENSIONS  for  420.000 
miners  are  to  be 
boosted  by  an  average 
£6  per  week  after  the  dis- 
covery of  a near-£i.5  billion 
retirement  fund  surplus. 

The  Mine  workers'  Pen- 
sion Scheme  said  yesterday 
it  will  distribute  half  of  the 
surplus  as  a 20  per  cent  bo- 
nus to  members  — all  em- 
ployees of  British  Coal 
prior  to  its  privatisation  — 
from  June  2. 

The  other  half  of  the  sur- 
plus, £742  million,  will  be 
deposited  in  the  Govern- 
ment’s coffers  as  guarantor 
of  the  scheme.  This  In- 
censed miners'  trades 
unions,  which  described 


Miners’  president  Arthur  ScargilL  He  likened  the  Government's  actions  to  those  of  the  late  Robert  Maxwell 


the  handing  over  of  money 
as  a scandal  when  more 
than  30,000  retired  miners 
and  their  widows  received 
a weekly  pension  worth 
less  than  £1. 

Michael  Butler,  chair- 
man of  the  MPS  trustees, 
said:  “We  want  everyone  of 
our  members  to  share  In 
the  scheme's  success,  and 
after  considering  a wide 
range  of  options  on  how  to 
share  out  the  surplus,  de- 


cided a flat-rate  across-the- 
board  bonus  payment  was 
most  appropriate." 

Mr  Butler  said  that  while 
the  bonus  was  not  guaran- 
teed for  life  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Inflation-linked 
pension,  it  was  secure  until 
1999  when  the  the 
£10  billion  pension  fund 
would  next  be  valued.  If  at 
that  date  there  Was  a fur- 
ther surplus,  that  would  be 
shared  out  In  the  same  way. 


Under  the  terms  of  the 
coal  industry’s  privatisa- 
tion in  1994,  over  10  years 
the  Government  will 
pocket  half  of  any  surplus 
— assets  over  and  above 
those  needed  to  meet  liabil- 
ities — identified  in  the 
MPS  and  its  sister  fund,  the 
British  Coal  Staff  Superan- 
nuation Scheme. 

The  National  Union  of 
Mineworkers  condemned 
this  arrangement,  and 


called  on  the  new  Govern- 
ment “to  do  the  honourable 
thing"  and  repay  the 
money  to  the  MPS  so  mem- 
bers could  have  their  pen- 
sions increased. 

NT7M  president  Arthur 
Scargill  said:  “I  can  see  no 
difference  between  a crook 
like  Robert  Maxwell  steal- 
ing £450  million  from  Mir- 
ror pension  fond  monies 
and  a Government  'taking* 
£742  million  from  a surplus 
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generated  by  the 
mineworkers’  pension 
fund.” 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  said  last  night 
It  had  no  plans  to  return 
the  money  to  the 
mineworkers’  pension 
fund.  “It  is  a two-party 
agreement.  The  trustees  erf 
the  scheme  say  they  are 
still  content  with  the  ar- 
rangement.*' said  a 

spokeswoman. 


Pension  funds 
warn  Labour 
on  tax  changes 


Roger  Cow* 


PENSION  fund  managers 
and  business  leaders 
yesterday  ended  their 
honeymoon  with  the  Labour 
Government  by  Issuing  warn- 
bigs  against  Treasury  plans 
to  raise  corporate  taxes  and 
hit  dividend  tax-credits  in 
next  month's  mini-Budget 
The  National  Association  of 
Pension  Funds,  in  a move  cal- 
culated to  play  on  Labour 
sympathies,  said  that  attack- 
ing its  tax  perks  would  be  as 
hard  on  pensioners  as  VAT 
on  tael.  The  Association  of 
British  Insurers  warned  that 
the  anticipated  tax  changes 
would  hit  charities  and  the 
value  of  individuals’  stock 
market  investments  such  as 
personal  equity  plans,  as  well 
as  pension  fond  income. 

And  Adair  Turner,  director 
general  of  the  Confederation 
of  British  Industry,  said:  "Sig- 
nificant harm  could  result  if 
changes  in  the  Corporation 
Tax  and  pension  taxation 
regimes  were  introduced  sim- 
ply as  easy  ways  to  raise  reve- 
nue." Speaking  at  a pensions 
industry  dinner,  he  spelled 
out  four  ways  in  which  the 
Government  would  hit  busi- 
ness if  it  went  ahead  with 
plans  to  change  company 
taxes  by  reducing  Advance 
Corporation  Tax  (ACT). 

He  echoed  pension  foods’ 
fears  that  cutting  their  in- 
come would  hit  future  pen- 


sioners or  would  require  com- 
panies to  make  higher  contri- 
butions. hitting  profits. 

Mr  Turner  said  removing 
ACT  would  result  in  an  over- 
all rise  in  tax  on  company 
profits,  which  would  run 

counter  to  the  Government's 
aim  of  increasing  investment. 

He  also  spelled  out  other 
dangers.  He  said  an  attack  on 
ACT  would  increase  the  at- 
traction to  companies  of  debt 
finance.  That  could  result  in 
excessive  debt  levels  “which 
are  not  always  a sound  basis 
for  long-term  business  strat- 
egy and  investment1 '. 

Finally,  he  suggested  rais- 
ing the  taxation  of  pensions 
would  affect  savings,  which 
could  hit  also  investment 
“We  therefore  hope  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  proceed 
with  major  change  precipi- 
tately," he  concluded. 

Attempts  to  stop  the  ex- 
pected cut  in  ACT  were  made 
by  the  Association  of  British 
Insurers  and  National  Associ- 
ation of  Pension  Funds,  in 
their  Budget  pleas  to  the 
Chancellor  yesterday. 

The  pension  foods  associa- 
tion said  cutting  ACT  could 
divert  company  funds  from 
investment  into  topping  up 
their  pension  funds. 

Even  if  firms  increased 
their  contributions,  millions 
of  people  could  eventually  be 
affected.  "For  some,  the  loss 
of  discretionary  pension  in- 
creases could  be  more  damag- 
ing than  VAT  on  fuel,"  it  said. 


Shell  UK  likes  its  own  environment 


Roger  Cowa 


SHELL  UK  yesterday 
published  its  first  ever 
audited  environment  re- 
port, just  a day  after  its 
parent  oil  company  argued 
that  such  reports  were  im- 
practical and  defeated  a 
shareholder  resolution  call- 
ing for  one  to  be  produced. 

Introducing  the  report, 
Shell  UK  chairman  and  chief 
executive  Chris  Fay  wrote 

that  external  verification 
“has  proved  to  be  fruitful, 
bringing  in  a new  set  of  eyes 
to  help  develop  our  thinking 
on  long-standing  challenges’’. 

Last  night,  he  said:  “Per- 
sonally, I regard  audits  posi- 


tively in  that  they  ask  ques- 
tions and  give  early  warnings 
of  oversights  or  errors.  To  me 
they  are  a tool  to  assist  man- 
agers to  improve  their  perfor- 
mance and  the  credibility  of 
their  reporting.’’ 

These  comments  are  at 
odds  with  those  of  his  supe- 
rior. John  Jennings,  chair- 
man of  the  Shell  group,  who 
on  Wednesday  urged  share- 
holders to  reject  a resolution 
calling  for  external  verifica- 
tion of  a group  environment 

report.  He  said  it  would  inter- 
fere with  directors'  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  UK  subsidiary  pro- 
duced its  first  environment 
report  last  year,  and  gained 
the  plaudits  of  green  experts 


for  Its  honesty  and  detail.  But 
they  called  for  the  report  to  be 

scrutinised  by  external  spec- 
ialists. 

This  year’s  report  was  veri- 
fied by  Lloyd’s  Register  Qual- 
ity Assurance.  They  said  it 
had  been  properly  prepared 
and  gave  a balanced  disclo- 
sure and  commended  the  link 
between  policy,  objectives, 
targets  and  action  on  the 
ground. 

Lloyd’s  statement  said 
there  were  further  areas  for 
improvemenc  “These  cover 
aspects  such  as  the  widening 
of  the  target-setting  process, 
completion  of  the  integration 
of  the  environmental  manage- 
ment system  and  audit  activi- 
ties. enhancement  of  data  col- 


lection and  review  of  contrac- 
tor performance." 

The  report  noted  areas 
where  Shell  UK  had  foiled  to 
improve,  as  well  as  successes 
to  cutting  emissions  of  sul- 
phur and  nitrogen  oxides. 

The  number  of  oil  spills  in- 
creased for  the  third  year 
running,  while  methane  emis- 
sions from  oft.  and  gas  produc- 
tion increased  by  more  than  a 
fifth. 

Mr  Fay  said  -tost  night:  ‘1 
take  heart  from  the  honesty  of 
reporting." 

He  said  further  improve- 
ments in  emissions  would 
need  substantial  investment, 
which  could  not  be  justified 
unless  competitors  were 
required  to  follow  suit 


Utilities  shake-up  postponed 


Simon  Beavis  and 
Larry  EDIott 


THE  Government  is  pre- 
paring to  defer  a shake- 
up  of  utilities  regulation 
and  concentrate  instead  on 
preparing  the  country  for  the 
onset  of  competition  in  gas 
and  electricity  next  year. 

With  Labour  Tearfol  of  dam- 
aging its  new  rapport  with 
business,  the  Trade  and  In- 
dustry Secretary,  Margaret 
Beckett,  is  believed  to  regard 
regulatory  reform,  as  a low 
priority. 

Before  the  election.  Labour 
insisted  that  significant 
changes  to  regulation  would 
have  to  be  introduced  along- 
side the  windfall  tax  on  priva- 


tised companies,  to  ensure 
that  consumers  continued  to 
enjoy  as  many  benefits  from 
privatisation  as  shareholders. 

The  party  was  planning  to 
modify  the  inflation-linked 
system  of  price-capping — the 
“RPI  minus  X"  approach  — 
with  a method  of  splitting  any 
excess  profits  between  con- 
sumers and  investors. 

But  Mrs  Beckett  is  said  to 
be  concerned  to  ensure  that 
next  year’s  opening  up  of  the 
domestic  energy  markets  to 
competition  goes  through 
smoothly,  because  any  chaos 
would  be  blamed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment even,  though  the  pro- 
gramme was  started  by  the 
Conservatives. 

The  new  Trade  Secretary 
has  been  charged  with  per- 


suading the  business  world 
that  Labour  is  serious  about 
fostering  its  interests. 

But  she  has  been  landed 
with  some  of  the  most  contro- 
versial aspects  of  Labour’s 
programme,  including  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  which 
she  expects  to  be  in  place  by 
the  end  of 1398. 

Setting  a floor  for  wages 
was  taken  away  from  David 
Blunkettis  Department  for 
Education  and  Employment 
and  handed  to  the  DTI  by  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Flans  for  the  introduction 
of  competition  in  domestic 
fuel  have  been  left  in  a state 
of  chaos  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, who  foiled  to  crack 
down-on  utilities  which  were 
tiring  to  hold  up  the  process 


to  protect  their  monopolies. 
The  new  government  has  yet 
to  establish  if  the  markets  cai\ 
be  opened  from  next  April  as 
planned. 

Tha  inclusion  of  Sir  David 
Simon,  the  former  BP  chief 
as  Minister  tor  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  in  Europe 
has  helped  to  reassure  busi- 
ness that  Labour  is  serious 
about  the  industrial  agenda. 

For  further  reassurance, 
Mrs  Beckett  could  use  the 
forthcoming  Competition  Bill 
to  spell  out  a coherent  line  on 
takeovers.  Ian  Lang  fell  foul 
of  the  energy  Industry  by 
adopting  what  many  saw  as 
an  inconsistent  policy  on 
takeovers  in  electricity  and 
water,  and  industry  wants 
clearer  guidelines. 
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Edited  by 

Alex  Brummer 


SBC  Warburg’s  purchase 
of  the  Dillon  Read  part- 
nership In  the  US  is 
plainly  no  match  for  the 
aborted  link-up  between  SG 
Warburg  and  Morgan  Stan- 
ley, which  hit  the- buffers  in 
early  1995. 

However,  of  the  many 
recent  deals  in  global  Invest- 
ment banking  this  is  among 
the  most  significant  Instead 
of  seeking  to  grow  organically 
in  New  York.  SBC  Warburg 
has  chosen  to  buy  into  Wall 
Street's  most  blue-blooded 
firms,  giving  it  immediate  ac- 
cess to  an  impressive  list  of 
corporate  clients,  including 
such  global  brands  as  An- 
heuser-Busch, General  Mills 
and  Levi  Strauss. 

It  has  long  been  recognised 
that  the  key  for  the  big  Euro- 
pean houses,  if  they  are  to 
compete  successfully  with  the 
giants  of  the  investment 
banking  industry  such  as 
Merrill  Lynch,  Morgan  Stan- 
ley Dean  Witter  and  Goldman 
Sachs,  is  to  gain  a firmer  toe- 
hold in  the  US.  This  would  be 
important  not  just  for  the 
merger  and  acquisitions  and 
market  activities  in  the  US 
but  to  protect  their  business 
In  Europe,  where  houses  like 
Goldman  Sachs  have  become 
rampant 

The  price  SBC  Warburg  Is 
paying  for  this  privilege  is 
high,  some  four  times  hook 
value,  which  1s  much,  more 
than  the  2.8  times  that  Bank- 
ers Trust  recently  paid  for 
Alex  Brown.  There  will  be 
satisfaction  at  SBC  Warburg 


that  it  has  pipped  riyal  ING 
Baring  to  the  post  And  for 
Dillon  Read  there  Is  the  addi- 
tional security  of  having  the 
capital  of  a large  Swiss  bank- 
ing enterprise  behind  it  even 
if  the  name  of  Swiss  banking 
is  currently  somewhat 
tarnished. 


BTs  blunder 

British  Telecom’s 
chairman.  Sir  Iain  Val- 
lance.  is  oat  erf  step  with 
the  times.  The  Government 
has  a mandate  to  get  250,000 
young  people  off  the  dole 
queues  and  Into  work,  and  to 
raise  the  money  to  do  this. 

There  is  no question  about 
whether  BT  can  make  a con- 
tribution to  this  laudable  aim. 
Yesterday’s  profits  show  that. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  cornerstone  of  BTs 
profitability  has  been  its  ruth- . 
less  redundancy  programme. 

The  group  has  cut  its  work 
force  by  more  than  120,000 
since  it  was  privatised  in 
1984.  Its  redundancy  packages 
have  been  generous,  hut  the 
cuts  have  still  left  many  out  of 

work. 

BT  is  now  a world-class 
telecommunications  com- 
pany, investing  heavily  over- 
seas as  well  as  at  home  But  it 
was  clearly  a utility  when  it 
was  privatised. 

Obviously  the  Treasury’s 
legal  team  will  have  to  engage 
in  some  carefol  footwork  to 
make  sure  that  the  windfall 
tax  is  applied  fairly.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  recognise 
BTs  progress  and  accept  that 
it  would  be  unfair  — and  un- 
wise — to  sock  the  company 
for  a hefty  windfall  tax  bill. 
But  It  should  not  be  fright- 
ened off  by  Sir  Iain’s 
challenge. 

BT,  of  all  companies,  has 
the  financial  strength  to  make 
some  contribution  to  reduc- 
ing the  dole  queues  which  it 
played  so  great  a part  in 
creating. 
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Across 


1 Love  to  think  about  taking 
over  part  in  play  {9) 

6 Bank-roll  Journalist  got 
through  with  difficulty  (5) 

9  She  wrote  hasty  note  on 
finding  fruit  tart  on  railway 
(0.6) 

10  Author  wfih  friends  in  Paris? 
(4) 

11  Standard  cuts  of  vegetables 

(8) 

14  Get  on  famously  in  bed 
perhaps  (9) 

15  Go  one  better  with  alfresco 
party?  (5)  - 

16  Frenchman  involved  In 
American  dream  (5) 

18  Force  cheats  to  exetoise  (9) 

20  From  cradle  to  grave  I’m " 
going  to  feel  it  perhaps  (8) 

21  Blemish  in  humorous 
cartoon  (4) 

25  Capital  new  growth  in  the  ■ ■ 
vegetable  market?  (8,7) 

28  Cease  fighting  for  grant  (5) 

27  Makes  a speech  on 
present-day  orders.®) 

Down 


1 Doctor  who  takas  tea  or 
coffee  (5) 


raosswoniounwNao^HM 


2 Fireproof  material  among 
agricultural  items  (7) 

3 Sounds  like  a letter  in  a 
magazine  (4) 

4 Going  up  a hill  by  cycle  (4) 

6 Being  successful^  very 
common  (10) 

8 VferbaJ  contention  at 
overthrow  erf  poet  (1 0) . 

7 Practitioner  who's  good  ai 
drawing?  (7) 

6 Put  on  oki  clothes  for 
reprimand  (5,4) 

12  Recommendedhead 
teacher  to  foUow  queen 
inside  and  1st  public  know 
0Q) 

13  Upset?  Blame  cheap 

dessert(5,5) 

14  Dependable  lad  around 
. horses?  (8-3) 

1 7  Wordy  poem  getting 
faltering  start  from 
touring  actress  (7) 

15  Comes  as  a benefit  from  an 
ocean  voyage  it  is  said  (?) 

22  Stratagems  with  right 
applications  (5) 

25  Exploited  by  some 
ingenious  editor  (4) 

24  Back  part  of  some  frozen 
fish  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


27  Stuck?  Than  ai  our  ftofadonsfoe 

«J5*1  *?«  aw.  Ctfe  pratSCp  par 

fftfnuta  at  a6  tints,  Swvtee'suppfisdby 


ATS 


upturn 

ffPMJnftafcgttc  ' 
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